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Week Ending Friday, May 14, 1982 


Economic Recovery Program and 
Unemployment Figures 





Radio Address to the Nation. May 8, 1982 





My fellow Americans: 

It’s just possible that you may have heard 
or read that there’s some talk in Washing- 
ton about a budget. If so, you’ve also heard 
a few things that aren’t true. 

For openers, it’s just a plain falsehood to 
say, as our opponents in Congress and much 
of the press are saying, that the budget the 
Senate Budget Committee approved last 
Wednesday night is going to reduce social 
security payments. It does nothing of the 
kind. That budget specifically states that the 
7.4-percent cost-of-living increase in social 
security benefits due July Ist will be added 
to the checks beginning July Ist, and that 
increase will be the only change in those 
checks. 

Those who’ve rushed to face the TV cam- 
eras or get their names in newsprint by 
frightening our social security recipients 
should be ashamed of themselves. Let me 
repeat what I’ve said before. I will protect 
the benefits of social security recipients 
now and in the future. 

The second thing, not quite so urgent, 
that needs correcting is some misinforma- 
tion about our original budget proposal, 
which I submitted in February, and the 
projected budget deficits for the next 3 
years. For some reason or lack of reason, 
the news media and some Congressmen 
have repeatedly declared that my February 
budget proposal contained a $182 billion 
deficit. Budgets don’t contain deficits. Defi- 
cits are the difference between expected 
tax revenues and proposed spending. A 
budget either adds to it or reduces it. We 
plan to do the latter. 

Both my February proposal, which the 
Congress refused to act on, and the one 
approved by the committee Wednesday 
night would, if adopted, drastically reduce 
the deficits. The $182 billion projected for 


1983 will be reduced to $106 billion by the 
Senate budget. The deficits projected for 
1984 and °85 will be reduced from $216 
billion and $233 billion to $69 billion and in 
1985 only $39 billion. That is a $417 billion 
cut in the deficits over 3 years. 

In plain language, the budget which I 
worked out with the Republican members 
of the Senate committee reverses an on- 
going increase in deficits and sets us on a 
sure road to a balanced budget in just a 
very few years. 

You remember, of course, the great to-do 
and the hysteria about our budget a year 
ago, the talk of budget cuts that would 
punish the needy and helpless. You’re hear- 
ing the same thing now about the new 
budget for 1983 and whether we can afford 
further budget cuts without doing harm to 
our social programs. Well, what budget 
cuts? Where do the cuts come from? 

The 1981 budget we inherited was 657.2 
billion. Our first budget, the one we had all 
the fuss about last year, was $728.9 billion. 
That’s an increase of $71.7 billion over the 
preceding year—hardly what you'd call a 
cut. Yes, there were reductions of $35.2 bil- 
lion, but they were reductions only in what 
had been assumed would be the annual in- 
crease in spending. We thought a $71.7 bil- 
lion increase was enough. Without those 
$35 billion cuts, the present 1982 budget 
would be nearly as big as the budget we’ve 
proposed for next year. 

The 1983 budget, approved by the 
Senate committee last Wednesday, calls for 
spending $779 billion. That’s an increase 
over this year of $50.2 billion. Back in 1980 
budgets were increasing by 17 percent. 
When it is passed, the 1983 budget increase 
will be a little less than 7 percent. This 
reduction in the rate of government 
growth, we think, is what you sent us here 
to do. 

Now, I know it’s hard hearing all these 
numbers to keep things straight, but the 
bottom line is that all the so-called budget 
cuts have been reductions only in the rate 
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of increase usually in what Congress refers 
to as the “uncontrollables.” Our proposed 
budget for next year, the one passed by the 
Senate committee, is $122 billion more than 
was spent in 1981. Those who’ve been op- 
posing our budgets—this one and the one 
last year—would have had an increase of 
more than 170 billion if they’d have their 
way. 

There’ve been no cuts in the budgets. 
There have only been smaller increases 
than some of our big spenders would have 
preferred, coupled with what we’ve done, 
our tax cuts, to allow you to keep more of 
what you earn. 

Another subject: Yesterday we awoke to 
the news that unemployment had gone to 
the highest levels since 1941—9.4 percent. 
Well, let me just first tell you how I feel 
about unemployment. This is the problem 
above all which must be solved. 

Maybe those of us who went through the 
Great Depression have some kind of com- 
plex, but to me as long as there is one single 
person able and willing to work but unable 
to find work, that is too high an unemploy- 
ment rate. I wonder though if the news 
media couldn’t serve us better if they 
would give us more of the statistical infor- 
mation on unemployment provided by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Let me explain. The rise in the unem- 
ployment rate from 9 to 9.4 percent is in 
what are called the seasonally adjusted fig- 
ures. Now, I’m not sure that we live in a 
seasonally adjusted world. Every month, the 
Bureau also publishes the unadjusted fig- 
ures. I feel these latter figures should not be 
buried or ignored by the press. If they 
weren't of some importance, the Bureau 
wouldn’t release them along with the sea- 
sonally adjusted 

Now, what’s this all about? Well, the ad- 
justed figures are given for what should be 
the rate of unemployment and employment 
for each month, based on the figures for 
previous years. Now, I know I’m running 
the risk of oversimplifying, but I’m also run- 
ning out of time. The unadjusted figures are 
simply the actual count of how many are 
employed and how many are unemployed 
in a certain month. 

Under the seasonally adjusted figures, un- 
employment, as we know, went up to 9.4 
percent in April, higher than the March 
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figure of 9 percent. And that, of course, is 
bad news. But according to the unadjusted 
figures, there were 400,000 more people 
actually working in April than in March and 
300,000 fewer unemployed. Likewise, when 
the figures were announced a month ago, 
unemployment increased from March over 
February, according to the adjusted figures. 
And yet by the actual count, there were 
525,000 more people working in March 
than February and 88,000 fewer unem- 
ployed. 

Now, I’m sure that next month when 
750,000 or more young people are suddenly 
out of school, the adjusted figures might 
look better than the unadjusted. But 
shouldn’t we be allowed to see both? 

Regardless, the figures are sad. And some- 
thing must be done and can be done about 
unemployment if Congress will get off the 
dime and adopt the deficit-reducing budget 
it now has before it. Interest rates will come 
down when it does, and so will unemploy- 
ment. 

This is no time for politics as usual. There 
are too many people hurting. 

Thanks for listening, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. 


from the Oval Office at the White House. 


National Nursing Home Week, 
May 9-15, 1982 





Message of the President. May 8, 1982 





In observing National Nursing Home 
Week, we call to mind the special needs of 
the frail and elderly men and women who 
live in nursing homes and acknowledge that 
we all can play a part in meeting those 
needs. 

We often forget that nursing home resi- 
dents need more than medical care. They 
also have special social and human needs. 
Friends and relatives and dedicated staff 
members can do a great deal. But varied 
social contacts add to health and content- 
ment, and we all can contribute as mem- 
bers of our communities by volunteering 
our time or other help. 
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As we observe National Nursing Home 
Week, please join me in honoring those 
who live in nursing homes and in working 
to assure them the quality of care and com- 
passion they so richly deserve. 


Ronald Reagan 


Eureka College 





Address Delivered During Commencement 
Exercises. May 9, 1982 


President Gilbert, trustees, administration 
and faculty, students, 
Eureka College, and _ particularly 
82: 

Dan, you said the 25th and now the 
50th.1 Do you mind if I try for the 75th? 

But it goes without saying that this is a 
very special day for you who are graduat- 
ing. Would you forgive me if I say it’s a 
very special day for me also? Over the years 
since I sat where you, the graduating class 
of 1982, are now sitting, I’ve returned to 
the campus many times, always with great 
pleasure and warm nostalgia. Now, it just 
isn’t true that I only came back this time to 
clean out my gym locker. [Laughter] 

On one of those occasions, as you’ve been 
told, I addressed a graduating class here, 
“neath the elms,” and was awarded an 
honorary degree. And at that time I in 
formed those assembled that while I was 
grateful for the honor, it added to a feeling 
of guilt I'd been nursing for 25 years, be- 
cause I always figured the first degree they 
gave me was honorary. [Laughter] 

Now, if it’s true that tradition is the glue 
holding civilization together, then Eureka 
has made its contribution to that effort. Yes, 
it is a small college in a small community 
It’s no impersonal, assembly-line diploma 
mill. As the years pass, if you have let your- 
selves absorb the spirit and tradition of this 
place, you'll find the 4 years you've spent 


1 The President was commemorating the 


50th anniversary of his graduation from 


Eureka College. 


and the friends of 
those 
whose day this is, the graduating class of 


here living in your memory as a rich and 
important part of your life. 

Oh, you'll have some regrets along with 
the happy memories. I let football and 
other extracurricular activities eat into my 
study time with the result that my grade 
average was closer to the C level required 
for eligibility than it was to straight A’s. 
And even now I wonder what I might have 
accomplished if I’d studied harder. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Now, I know there are differences be- 
tween the Eureka College of 1932 and the 
Eureka of 1982, but I’m also sure that in 
many ways—important ways—Eureka re- 
mains the same. For one thing, it’s impossi- 
ble for you now to believe what I’ve said 
about things being the same. We who pre- 
ceded you understand that very well, be- 
cause when we were here, we thought old 
grads who came back only after 5 years— 
not 50—couldn’t understand what our life 
was like and what had taken place and 
changed. So, take my word for it. As the 
years go by, you'll be amazed at how fresh 
the memory of these years will remain in 
your minds, how easily you can relive the 
very emotions that you experienced. 

The Class of °32 has no yearbook to 
record our final days on the campus. The 
Class of °33 didn’t put out a Prism because 
of the hardships of that Great Depression 
era. The faculty sometimes went for months 
on end without pay. And yet this school 
made it possible for young men and 
women, myself included, to get an educa- 
tion even though we were totally without 
funds, our families destitute victims of the 
Depression. Yes, this place is deep in my 
heart. Everything that has been good in my 
life began here 

Graduation Day is called “Commence- 
ment,” and properly so, because it is both a 
recognition of completion and a beginning. 
And I would like, seriously, to talk to you 
about this new phase—the society in which 
you're now going to take your place as full- 
time participants. You’re no longer observ- 
ers. You'll be called upon to make decisions 
and express your views on global events, 
because those events will affect your lives. 

I’ve spoken of similarities, and the 1980's 
like the 1930’s may be one of those—a cru- 
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cial juncture in history that will determine 
the direction of the future. 

In about a month I will meet in Europe 
with the leaders of nations who are our 
closest friends and allies. At Versailles, lead- 
ers of the industrial powers of the world 
will seek better ways to meet today’s eco- 
nomic challenges. In Bonn, I will join my 
colleagues from the Atlantic Alliance na- 
tions to renew those ties which have been 
the foundation of Western, free-world de- 
fense for 37 years. There will also be meet- 
ings in Rome and London. 

Now, these meetings are significant for a 
simple but very important reason. Our own 
Nation’s fate is directly linked to that of our 
sister democracies in Western Europe. The 
values for which America and all democrat- 
ic nations stand represent the culmination 
of Western culture. Andrei Sakharov, the 
distinguished Nobel Laureate and coura- 
geous Soviet human rights advocate, has 
written in a message smuggled to freedom, 
“I believe in Western man. I have faith in 
his mind which is practical and efficient 
and, at the same time, aspires to great 
goals. I have faith in his good intentions and 
in his decisiveness.” 


This glorious tradition requires a partner- 


ship to preserve and protect it. Only as 
partners can we hope to achieve the goal of 
a peaceful community of nations. Only as 
partners can we defend the values of de- 
mocracy and human dignity that we hold so 
dear. 

There’s a single, major issue in our part- 
nership which will underlie the discussions 
that I will have with the European leaders: 
the future of Western relations with the 
Soviet Union. How should we deal with the 
Soviet Union in the years ahead? What 
framework should guide our conduct and 
our policies toward itP And what can we 
realistically expect from a world power of 
such deep fears, hostilities, and external am- 
bitions? 

I believe the unity of the West is the 
foundation for any successful relationship 
with the East. Without Western unity, we'll 
squander our energies in bickering while 
the Soviets continue as they please. With 
unity, we have the strength to moderate 
Soviet behavior. We've done so in the past, 
and we can do so again. 
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Our challenge is to establish a framework 
in which sound East-West relations will 
endure. I’m optimistic that we can build a 
more constructive relationship with the 
Soviet Union. To de so, however, we must 
understand the nature of the Soviet system 
and the lessons of the past. 

The Soviet Union is a huge empire ruled 
by an elite that holds all power and all 
privilege, and they hold it tightly because, 
as we've seen in Poland, they fear what 
might happen if even the smallest amount 
of control slips from their grasp. They fear 
the infectiousness of even a little freedom, 
and because of this in many ways their 
system has failed. The Soviet empire is fal- 
tering because it is rigid—centralized con- 
trol has destroyed incentives for innovation, 
efficiency, and individual achievement. 
Spiritually, there is a sense of malaise and 
resentment. 

But in the midst of social and economic 
problems, the Soviet dictatorship has forged 
the largest armed force in the world. It has 
done so by preempting the human needs of 
its people, and, in the end, this course will 
undermine the foundations of the Soviet 
system. Harry Truman was right when he 
said of the Soviets that, “When you try to 
conquer other people or extend yourself 
over vast areas you cannot win in the long 
run.” 

Yet Soviet aggressiveness has grown as 
Soviet military power has increased. To 
compensate, we must learn from the lessons 
of the past. When the West has stood uni- 
fied and firm, the Soviet Union has taken 
heed. For 35 years Western Europe has 
lived free despite the shadow of Soviet mili- 
tary might. Through unity, you'll remember 
from your modern history courses, the West 
secured the withdrawal of occupation forces 
from Austria and the recognition of its 
rights in Berlin. 

Other Western policies have not been 
successful. East-West trade was expanded in 
hope of providing incentives for Soviet re- 
straint, but the Soviets exploited the bene- 
fits of trade without moderating their be- 
havior. Despite a decade of ambitious arms 
control efforts, the Soviet buildup contin- 
ues. And despite its signature of the Helsin- 
ki agreements on human rights, the Soviet 
Union has not relaxed its hold on its own 
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people or those of Western 
Europe. 

During the 1970's, some of us forgot the 
warning of President Kennedy, who said 
that the Soviets “have offered to trade us 
an apple for an orchard. We don’t do that 
in this country.” But we came perilously 
close to doing just that. 

If East-West relations in the détente era 
in Europe have yielded disappointment, dé- 
tente outside of Europe has yielded a 
severe disillusionment for those who ex- 
pected a moderation of Soviet behavior. 
The Soviet Union continues to support Viet- 
nam in its occupation of Kampuchea and its 
massive military presence in Laos. It is en- 
gaged in a war of aggression against Af- 
ghanistan. Soviet proxy forces have brought 
instability and conflict to Africa and Central 
America. 

We are now approaching an extremely 
important phase in East-West relations as 
the current Soviet leadership is succeeded 
by a new generation. Both the current and 
the new Soviet leadership should realize ag- 
gressive policies will meet a firm Western 
response. On the other hand, a Soviet lead- 
ership devoted to improving its people’s 
lives, rather than expanding its armed con- 
quests, will find a sympathetic partner in 
the West. The West will respond with ex- 
panded trade and other forms of coopera- 
tion. But all of this depends on Soviet ac- 
tions. Standing in the Athenian marketplace 
2,000 years ago, Demosthenes said, “What 
sane man would let another man’s words 
rather than his deeds proclaim who is at 
peace and who is at war with him?” 

Peace is not the absence of conflict, but 
the ability to cope with conflict by peaceful 
means. I believe we can cope. I believe that 
the West can fashion a realistic, durable 
policy that will protect our interests and 
keep the peace, not just for this generation 
but for your children and your grandchil- 
dren. 

I believe such a policy consists of five 
points: military balance, economic security, 
regional stability, arms reductions, and 
dialog. Now, these are the means by which 
we can seek peace with the Soviet Union in 
the years ahead. Today, I want to set this 
five-point program to guide the future of 


[Eastern] * 


2 White House correction. 


our East-West relations, set it out for all to 
hear and see. 

First, a sound East-West military balance 
is absolutely essential. Last week NATO 
published a comprehensive comparison of 
its forces with those of the Warsaw Pact. Its 
message is clear: During the past decade, 
the Soviet Union has built up its forces 
across the board. During that same period, 
the defense expenditures of the United 
States declined in real terms. The United 
States has already undertaken steps to re- 
cover from that decade of neglect. And I 
should add that the expenditures of our Eu- 
ropean allies have increased slowly but 
steadily, something we often fail to recog- 
nize here at home. 

The second point on which we must 
reach consensus with our allies deals with 
economic security. Consultations are under 
way among Western nations on the transfer 
of militarily significant technology and the 
extension of financial credits to the East, as 
well as on the question of energy depend- 
ence on the East, that energy dependence 
of Europe. We recognize that some of our 
allies’ economic requirements are distinct 
from our own. But the Soviets must not 
have access to Western technology with 
military applications, and we must not sub- 
sidize the Soviet economy. The Soviet 
Union must make the difficult choices 
brought on by its military budgets and eco- 
nomic shortcomings. 

The third element is regional stability 
with peaceful change. Last year, in a speech 
in Philadelphia and in the summit meetings 
at Cancun, I outlined the basic American 
plan to assist the developing world. These 
principles for economic development 
remain the foundation of our approach. 
They represent no threat to the Soviet 
Union. Yet in many areas of the developing 
world we find that Soviet arms and Soviet- 
supported troops are attempting to destabi- 
lize societies and extend Moscow’s influ- 
ence. 

High on our agenda must be progress 
toward peace in Afghanistan. The United 
States is prepared to engage in a serious 
effort to negotiate an end to the conflict 
caused by the Soviet invasion of that coun- 
try. We are ready to cooperate in an inter- 
national effort to resolve this problem, to 
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secure a full Soviet withdrawal from Af- 
ghanistan, and to ensure self-determination 
for the Afghan people. 

In southern Africa, working closely with 
our Western allies and the African States, 
we've made real progress toward independ- 
ence for Namibia. These negotiations, if suc- 
cessful, will result in peaceful and secure 
conditions throughout southern Africa. The 
simultaneous withdrawal of Cuban forces 
from Angola is essential to achieving Nami- 
bian independence, as well as creating long- 
range prospects for peace in the region. 

Central America also has become a dan- 
gerous point of tension in East-West rela- 
tions. The Soviet Union cannot escape re- 
sponsibility for the violence and suffering in 
the region caused by accelerated transfer of 
advanced military equipment to Cuba. 

However, it was in Western Europe—or 
Eastern Europe, I should say, that the hopes 
of the 1970’s were greatest, and it’s there 
that they have been the most bitterly disap- 
pointed. There was hope that the people of 
Poland could develop a freer society. But 
the Soviet Union has refused to allow the 
people of Poland to decide their own fate, 
just as it refused to allow the people of 
Hungary to decide theirs in 1956, or the 
people of Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

If martial law in Poland is lifted, if all the 
political prisoners are released, and if a 
dialog is restored with the Solidarity Union, 
the United States is prepared to join in a 
program of economic support. Water can- 
nons and clubs against the Polish people are 
hardly the kind of dialog that gives us hope. 
It’s up to the Soviets and their client re- 
gimes to show good faith by concrete ac- 
tions. 

The fourth point is arms reduction. I 
know that this weighs heavily on many of 
your minds. In our 1931 Prism, we quoted 
Carl Sandburg, who in his own beautiful 
way quoted the Mother Prairie, saying, 
“Have you seen a red sunset drip over one 
of my cornfields, the shore of night stars, 
the wave lines of dawn up a wheat valley?” 
What an idyllic scene that paints in our 
minds—and what a nightmarish prospect 
that a huge mushroom cloud might some- 
day destroy such beauty. My duty as Presi- 
dent is to ensure that the ultimate night- 
mare never occurs, that the prairies and the 
cities and the people who inhabit them 
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remain free and untouched by nuclear con- 
flict. 

I wish more than anything there were a 
simple policy that would eliminate that nu- 
clear danger. But there are only difficult 
policy choices through which we can 
achieve a stable nuclear balance at the 
lowest possible level. 

I do not doubt that the Soviet people, 
and, yes, the Soviet leaders have an overrid- 
ing interest in preventing the use of nucle- 
ar weapons. The Soviet Union within the 
memory of its leaders has known the devas- 
tation of total conventional war and knows 
that nuclear war would be even more ca- 
lamitous. And yet, so far, the Soviet Union 
has used arms control negotiations primarily 
as an instrument to restrict U.S. defense 
programs and, in conjunction with their 
own arms buildup, a means to enhance 
Soviet power and prestige. 

Unfortunately, for some time suspicions 
have grown that the Soviet Union has not 
been living up to its obligations under exist- 
ing arms control treaties. There is conclu- 
sive evidence the Soviet Union has pro- 
vided toxins to the Laotians and Vietnam- 
ese for use against defenseless villagers in 
Southeast Asia. And the Soviets themselves 
are employing chemical weapons on the 
freedom-fighters in Afghanistan. 

We must establish firm criteria for arms 
control in the 1980’s if we’re to secure 
genuine and lasting restraint on Soviet mili- 
tary programs throughout arms control. We 
must seek agreements which are verifiable, 
equitable, and militarily significant. Agree- 
ments that provide only the appearance of 
arms control breed dangerous illusions. 

Last November, I committed the United 
States to seek significant reductions on nu- 
clear and conventional forces. In Geneva, 
we have since proposed limits on U.S. and 
Soviet intermediate-range missiles, includ- 
ing the complete elimination of the most 
threatening systems on both sides. In 
Vienna, we're negotiating, together with 
our allies, for reductions of conventional 
forces in Europe. In the 40-nation Commit- 
tee on Disarmament, the United Nations 
[United States]* seeks a total ban on all 
chemical weapons. 


3 White House correction. 
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Since the first days of my administration, 
we're been working on our approach to the 
crucial issue of strategic arms and the con- 
trol and negotiations for control of those 
arms with the Soviet Union. The study and 
analysis required has been complex and dif- 
ficult. It had to be undertaken deliberately, 
thoroughly, and correctly. We've laid a solid 
basis for these negotiations. We’re consult- 
ing with congressional leaders and with our 
allies, and we are now ready to proceed. 

The main threat to peace posed by nucle- 
ar weapons today is the growing instability 
of the nuclear balance. This is due to the 
increasingly destructive potential of the 
massive Soviet buildup in its ballistic missile 
force. 

Therefore, our goal is to enhance deter- 
rence and achieve stability through signifi- 
cant reductions in the most destabilizing 
nuclear systems, ballistic missiles, and espe- 
cially the giant intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, while maintaining a nuclear capa- 
bility sufficient to deter conflict, to under- 
write our national security, and to meet our 
commitment to allies and friends. 

For the immediate future, I’m asking my 
START—and START really means—we’ve 
given up on SALT—START means “Strate- 
gic Arms Reduction Talks,” and that negoti- 
ating team to propose to their Soviet coun- 
terparts a practical, phased reduction plan. 
The focus of our efforts will be to reduce 
significantly the most destabilizing systems, 
the ballistic missiles, the number of war- 
heads they carry, and their overall destruc- 
tive potential. 

At the first phase, or the end of the first 
phase of START, I expect ballistic missile 
warheads, the most serious threat we face, 
to be reduced to equal levels, equal ceil- 
ings, at least a third below the current 
levels. To enhance stability, I would ask 
that no more than half of those warheads be 
land-based. I hope that these warhead re- 
ductions, as well as significant reductions in 
missiles themselves, could be achieved as 
rapidly as possible. 

In a second phase, we'll seek to achieve 
an equal ceiling on other elements of our 
strategic nuclear forces, including limits on 
the ballistic missile throw-weight at less 
than current American levels. In _ both 
phases, we shall insist on verification proce- 


dures to ensure compliance with the agree- 
ment. 

This, I might say, will be the twentieth 
time that we have sought such negotiations 
with the Soviet Union since World War II. 
The monumental task of reducing and re- 
shaping our strategic forces to enhance sta- 
bility will take many years of concentrated 
effort. But I believe that it will be possible 
to reduce the risks of war by removing the 
instabilities that now exist and by disman- 
tling the nuclear menace. 

I have written to President Brezhnev and 
directed Secretary Haig to approach the 
Soviet Government concerning the _initi- 
ation of formal negotiations on the reduc- 
tion of strategic nuclear arms, START, at 
the earliest opportunity. We hope negotia- 
tions will begin by the end of June. 

We will negotiate seriously, in good faith, 
and carefully consider all proposals made by 
the Soviet Union. If they approach these 
negotiations in the same spirit, I’m confi- 
dent that together we can achieve an 
agreement of enduring value that reduces 
the number of nuclear weapons, halts the 
growth in strategic forces, and opens the 
way to even more far-reaching steps in the 
future. 

I hope the Commencement today will 
also mark the commencement of a new era, 
in both senses of the word, a new start 
toward a more peaceful and secure world. 

The fifth and final point I propose for 
East-West relations is dialog. I’ve always be- 
lieved that people’s problems can be solved 
when people talk to each other instead of 
about each other. And I’ve already ex- 
pressed my own desire to meet with Presi- 
dent Brezhnev in New York next month. If 
this can’t be done, I'd hope we could ar- 
range a future meeting where positive re- 
sults can be anticipated. And when we sit 
down, I'll tell President Brezhnev that the 
United States is ready to build a new under- 
standing based upon the principles I’ve out- 
lined today. 

I'll tell him that his government and his 
people have nothing to fear from the 
United States. The free nations living at 
peace in the world community can vouch 
for the fact that we seek only harmony. 
And I'll ask President Brezhnev why our 
two nations can’t practice mutual restraint. 
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Why can’t our peoples enjoy the benefits 
that would flow from real cooperation? 
Why can’t we reduce the number of hor- 
rendous weapons? 

Perhaps I should also speak to him of this 
school and these graduates who are leaving 
it today—of your hopes for the future, of 
your deep desire for peace, and yet your 
strong commitment to defend your values if 
threatened. Perhaps if he someday could 
attend such a ceremony as this, he’d better 
understand America. In the only system he 
knows, you would be here by the decision 
of government, and on this day the govern- 
ment representatives would be here telling 
most, if not all, of you where you were 
going to report to work tomorrow. 


But as we go to Europe for the talks and 
as we proceed in the important challenges 
facing this country, I want you to know that 
I will be thinking of you and of Eureka and 
what you represent. In one of my year- 
books, I remember reading that, “The work 
of the prairie is to be the soil for the growth 
of a strong Western culture.” I believe 
Eureka is fulfilling that work. You, the 
members of the 1982 graduating class, are 
this year’s harvest. 

I spoke of the difference between our 
two countries. I try to follow the humor of 
the Russian people. We don’t hear much 
about the Russian people. We hear about 
the Russian leaders. But you can learn a lot, 
because they do have a sense of humor, and 
you can learn from the jokes they’re telling. 
And one of the most recent jokes I found 
kind of, well, personally interesting. Maybe 
you might—tell you something about your 
country. 

The joke they tell is that an American 
and a Russian were arguing about the dif- 
ferences between our two countries. And 
the American said, “Look, in my country I 
can walk into the Oval Office; I can hit the 
desk with my fist and say, ‘President 
Reagan, I don’t like the way you’re govern- 
ing the United States.’”” And the Russian 
said, “I can do that.” The American said, 
“What?” He says, “I can walk into the 
Kremlin, into Brezhnev’s office. I can 
pound Brezhnev’s desk, and I can say, “Mr. 
President, I don’t like the way Ronald 


Reagan is governing the United States.’” 
[Laughter] 

Eureka as an institution and you as indi- 
viduals are sustaining the best of Western 
man’s ideals. As a fellow graduate and in 
the office I hold, I'll do my best to uphold 
these same ideals. 

To the Class of ’82, congratulations, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:23 p.m. in 
the Reagan Physical Education Center at 
Eureka College in Peoria, Ill. He was intro- 
duced by Daniel Gilbert, president of 
Eureka College. 


Eureka College 





Remarks at the Alumni Association Dinner 
in Peoria, Ill. May 9, 1982 





Well, I thank just everybody. I’ve cleaned 
up—a Golden E pin, a plaque, a bust in my 
honor, being in the Eureka Athletic Hall of 
Fame. I thought I had reached the pinnacle 
when the 1931 Prism said that as president 
of the Booster Club I received commenda- 
tion for my part in managing the commit- 
tees in charge of the homecoming festivi- 
ties. [Laughter] You don’t know how much 
I wish I could remember what I did. 
[Laughter] There are a few committees on 
Capitol Hill that need some managing right 
now. [Laughter] 

But, Mac,! this—if we could have gotten 
this many people to a football game on a 
Saturday afternoon, we wouldn’t have had 
to wear the same pants 2 or 3 years. 
[Laughter] We could have had you new 
uniforms. But I’m not quite sure whether I 
got this for 3 years as guard or for making 
some touchdowns for Notre Dame at 
Warner Brothers. [Laughter] 

I was interviewed just the other day 
before I came out here by a reporter from 
the Bloomington Pantagraph, who came up 
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and wanted to talk all about memories, IIli- 
nois here and Eureka College and all. And 
then he said, “Well now, there’s a story 
going around about you scoring a touch- 
down against Normal in the last minutes of 
play.” And that just goes to show you how 
stories can get stretched. [Laughter] I can 
tell you about that touchdown. 

We were one point ahead, as I remem- 
ber. And there was just seconds to go. I'd 
been in the entire game, and Normal was 
passing, throwing bombs all over. And I fi- 
nally decided because—you remember that 
no one in our backfield was over about five- 
nine or -ten in those days, so our pass de- 
fense wasn’t all it should be if anyone on 
the other side was taller than they were. So, 
I used to charge against my man and then 
when I felt it was going to be a pass, duck 
back into the secondary and see if I could 
help cover for passes. 

And I saw everyone sucked over to one 
side of the field, and this Normal fellow— 
never forget that bright red jersey—going 
down the field all by himself. And I took 
out after him. And pretty soon, as he was 
looking back, I knew the ball must be 
coming. And I turned around and here it 
came, and I went up in the air, I got it, but 
by this time, as I say, having been in the 
entire game, I knew that there wasn’t any- 
thing left in me. There was a lineman’s 
dream, a guard way over on the sideline, 
about 75 yards from the goal line but a 
clear field down that sideline. But coming 
down with the ball, I thought if I just juggle 
it for a second or two, he’ll tackle me. We 
still win the ballgame, and I won’t have to 
run. [Laughter] 

Well, I juggled it and I bent over, and I 
juggled it some more and nothing hap- 
pened. [Laughter] And just as I started to 
raise my head, he put his arms around me 
and said, “Tag, you're it.” [Laughter] 

At the same moment, I saw a substitute 
coming in for me, I knew. And I started for 
the sideline, and one Ralph McKenzie, very 
serious of face—indeed, angry of face—said, 
“What happened to you?” And all I could 
say was, “I’m tired.” [Laughter] But that—I 
told the reporter—that was my touchdown 
that was never made, my lineman’s dream. 

You know, one thing I’ve stopped talking 
about is that—receiving Eureka’s centennial 


citation in 1955. Too many people began to 
think it was my centennial. [Laughter] 

But I’ve spent the day in a warm flood of 
nostalgia, as I’m sure a great many of you 
have. You must be feeling the same way. 
Eureka is in all our hearts. And it gave me 
the greatest happiness today to be on the 
campus and to see today’s students and to 
see that that same spirit and that same love 
is there among them every bit as great as it 
has been among us. They'll carry the 
memory of days at Eureka as abundantly 
and warm as we have carried them. 

I got a letter a few months ago from Mrs. 
Lee Putnam, Class of 50. Lee, are you here 
some place? There. Hey. You don’t mind if 
I let them in on your letter. Lee is the 
daughter of Professor Tom Wiggins, our 
English professor that so many of us re- 
member so well. And she wrote me this 
letter about some of the memories that she 
had of her recollections of the 1930's at 
Eureka. Well, if she was the Class of °50, 
she had to be pretty young in the 1930's. 
But she said they’re vivid—‘faculty teas 
before the fireplace; Daddy reading; 
Mother playing the piano; bluebooks being 
graded; having Carl Sandburg as an over- 
night guest; and eating canned salmon, 
spinach, and baked beans night after night. 
[Laughter] The college had an arrangement 
with the Happy Hour Canning Factory in 
Bloomington which allowed us to order 
canned goods, since no salaries were paid 
during that time.” And that’s right. 

We also received dairy products from the 
college farm run by Frank Felter. I was too 
young to be aware then, but the entire 
community must have pitched in to save 
Eureka College.” And that is what hap- 
pened. 

Day after day in those classrooms, those 
professors just as if they were getting paid 
on time—I’ve thought about that sometimes 
when I see some teachers’ strikes lately. But 
I believe that that spirit is still at Eureka— 
in the town, the faculty, and the students. 

And, Lee, I have to tell you a memory 
that I have of your father—God bless him. 
It seems that the late Bud Cole—God rest 
his soul—and I were declared ineligible if 
we did not take a makeup exam, and it was 
the day before the homecoming game. So, 
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we went over to the gym that afternoon, 
and we got into our football uniforms. And 
then we went up in the Burgess Hall to the 
classroom where your father was there. And 
he gave us each two questions and said, 
“Take your choice of one.” And he said, 
“I'll be in the Administration Building if 
you need me.” And we finished the exam in 
quick time and went out to the field, con- 
vinced that we had passed the exam—and 
we had—and were able to play the next day 
in the game. That spirit of Eureka lasts not 
only 4 years but a lifetime, and that’s why 
there are so many of you gathered here this 
evening. 

And by the way, I want to thank Lee for 
writing. I don’t know quite what to make of 
this, but later in the letter she writes, “My 
sister Barbara Cooper is a sergeant in Bur- 
bank, California, Police Department and 
has met you. [Laughter] Wait till the press 
gets hold of that. [Laughter] 

But I can’t tell you how wonderful it has 
been. The only fly in the ointment—the 
thing that’s really wrong is that today is 
over, and now we turn back into pumpkins 
again because we can’t even stay for 
dinner. This is the first time I’ve been a 
before-dinner speaker—been an _after- 
dinner speaker many times. But we have to 
go out and get in that airplane and be on 
our way. So, we have to leave. But to be 
here among you again—everyone in Wash- 
ington that’s in government should have to, 
at regular intervals, have this kind of an 
experience, because there is a real differ- 
ence between the real world and what’s on 
the other side of the Potomac. 

So, from one Red Devil to all the others— 
{laughter|—hail to maroon and gold, and 
hail to our alma mater, and I think all of us 
should pledge in our hearts that it will be 
there long after we’re gone doing for young 
people what it did for all of us. 

God bless you, and I wish we could stay 
and say hello to everyone of you. It’s been a 
very thrilling and exciting time for us. And 
I leave greatly rewarded. 

I have one little story I just want to tell 
before I go. [Laughter] I'm having a hard 
time getting away from here. For my grad- 
uation speech, we had decided in Washing- 
ton that I should make a speech on the 
world situation and our plans for attempt- 
ing disarmament, reduction of nuclear 
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weapons and so forth. And they were talk- 
ing about what would be a proper forum in 
which to make this speech before I go to 
Europe at the end of this month to meet 
with our allies and all. And, I said, “I have 
the perfect forum: I am making a speech in 
Illinois.” And I reminded them of Winnie 
Churchill making a speech at a little college 
in Missouri some years ago in which he 
coined the term “Iron Curtain.” 

So, I said we'll make the speech there. 
But to those who were there today, I told 
them of a little story that illustrates the 
humor of the Russian people and their cyni- 
cism about their way of life and their gov- 
ernment. And I had to choose between two. 
So, I won’t repeat the one that I told there 
today—{/aughter|—but the one I wanted to 
tell and didn’t—and this is truly—the 
jokes—I’ve come to be a collector of these 
that the Russian people tell among them- 
selves that reveals their feeling about their 
government. 

And it has to do with when Brezhnev 
first became President. And he invited his 
elderly mother to come up and see his suite 
of offices in the Kremlin and then put her 
in his limousine and drove her to his fabu- 
lous apartment there in Moscow. And in 
both places, not a word. She looked; she 
said nothing. Then he put her in his heli- 
copter and took her out to the country 
home outside Moscow in a forest. And, 
again, not a word. Finally, he put her in his 
private jet and down to the shores of the 
Black Sea to see that marble palace which is 
known as his beach home. And finally she 
spoke. She said, “Leonid, what if the Com- 
munists find out? [Laughter] 

We love you. We envy you for being able 
to stay, and God bless all of you. 


Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:36 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Continental Re- 
gency Hotel. Prior to his appearance at the 
dinner, he attended a reception for the 
Eureka College Class of ‘32 Golden Class 
Reunion at the hotel. 

Following his remarks, the President trav- 
eled to Chicago, Ill., where he stayed over- 
night. 
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Meeting With Editors From the 
Midwestern Region 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session During an Administration Briefing. 
May 10, 1982 





The President. Well, how do you do? | 
know that you’ve had a session of briefing 


already, and I don’t know whether any of 


the others who’ve been here briefing you— 
Secretary Block or Jim Baker or the 
others—told you what this is all about. 

But not too long ago, I met with a group 
of your colleagues from all over the coun- 
try, and they brought up the subject that 
when I go out and, accompanied by the 
national press corps, that very often it’s only 
the national press corps, the White House 
press corps accompanying us, that gets to 
ask any questions. And why didn’t we do 
something with regard to the regional 
press? And it sounded like a very good idea, 
and so that’s what we’re doing and why 
we're here. 

I know, as I say, that you’ve been briefed 
so I’m going to keep any remarks of mine 
down to very brief remarks, because I don’t 
want to plough any already ploughed 
ground. 

There have been a number of new initia- 
tives, things that we have suggested—a 
prayer-in-school amendment that I an- 
nounced last week that I believe its time 
has come. As a matter of fact, I don’t think 
there ever should have been a need for it. 

Tuition tax credits, which we think are 
aimed at helping the middle and the lower 
income workers in this country who are 
sending their children to parochial schools, 
schools of that type—some have tried to 
portray this as an effort to help the upper 
crust who are sending their children to the 
very expensive finishing schools and prep 
school academies in the country. There 
aren't too many of those, and that’s not 
really who we're trying to help, because we 
have a ceiling on income as to who would 
be eligible for this tuition tax credit. Fifty- 
four percent of the families whose children 
are going to private or independent schools 
are with incomes of less than $25,000. 

Those particular schools—particularly pa- 
rochial schools—have been failing by the 


thousands under the inflation that we’ve 
been having in recent years. And it seems 
to us that since these families are actually 
paying to support two school systems—the 
ones that they choose and prefer to send 
their children to and at the same time 
paying the full load that everyone else pays 
for public education—that there is some jus- 
tice in making allowance for this. 

I know that the constitutional amend- 
ment for a balanced budget is causing some 
debate also. I think that it can be defended 
on every practical, commonsense ground 
there is. And the budget that we have 
worked out with the Republican members 
of the Senate Finance Committee will cut 
the projected deficits for the next 3 years 
by $416 billion and set us on a course that 
should within a year or two of that—if those 
projections are correct, and I have never 
placed much faith in economic projections 
of that kind out that far ahead; I’m just not 
sure that anyone can do it. But it will put us 
on the road then to, in a very short time, a 
balanced budget. 

We've used the term—as I said in my 
radio 5 minutes last week—“budget cuts” so 
much; and it is incorrect to say that, be- 
cause a budget cut suggests that you have 
reduced the budget that you presently have 
for the coming year and that your budgets 
are growing smaller. That isn’t true. Our 
budgets have been growing bigger. °82’s 
budget is bigger than °81; °83’s budget will 
be bigger than °82, even with the so-called 
cuts that—these so-called cuts are cuts in 
the anticipated rate of increase based on 
past performance—the idea that there is a 
line going up in which, from this budget, it 
must go up that far the next year and so on. 
That line was increasing at a rate of 17 
percent when we took office. There’s no 
way that our economy can continue to sup- 
port a government that increases in cost by 
17 percent a year. 

So, what we’ve been doing is reducing 
that rate of increase. And the idea is to 
bring it down to the point that the budget 
doesn’t increase any faster than the normal 
revenue from tax increases. And that will 
keep us with a balanced budget. 

I can sum up our approach to the defense 
spending in a cartoon that I saw, and I just 
love it. It was Brezhnev talking to a Russian 
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general, and he said, “I liked the arms race 
better when we were the only ones in it.” 
So, with that, with the things that have 
been said about the budget, let’s fire away 
at questions. 

Yes. 


Governor James R. Thompson of Illinois 


Q. Mr. President, Governor Thompson’s 
been drawing fire for his acceptance of 
many expensive gifts, including cash. In one 
case, he was handed an envelope from a 
Teamster’s official, and inside was $500 in 
cash. What is your opinion of such conduct? 

The President. Well, it depends on what 
was done with the money and whether it 
was accepted as a personal gift or used it 
for campaign funds or something of that 
kind. I have always been confident of the 
integrity of your Governor, and I would be 
very surprised if there was anything that he 
did that could be called malfeasance or im- 
proper conduct in that regard. 

Q. Did he make a mistake in accepting it 
rather than giving it back? 

The President. Well, when did he open 
the envelope? 

Q. At the time. 

The President. At the time. Well, and 
what did he do with the money? 

Q. He kept it as a gift. A personal gift. 

The President. As a personal gift. Well, 
how long’s he known the man? Have they 
ever exchanged gifts before and so forth? 
All of those things are things, I think, that 
have to be taken into account. 

You know, in Washington, they now have 
a system whereby, not only myself as an 
officeholder but even staff members have 
to report and make public even the Christ- 
mas gifts that they get from people 
they’ve—close friends they’ve been ex- 
changing gifts with for years. And it’s kind 
of embarrassing, because you’re supposed to 
also put down an estimated cost. Now, how 
do you call someone that’s given you a pres- 
ent for Christmas and say, “How much did 
that sweater cost? I have to put it down and 
make it public.” It’s a little embarrassing. 

Q. As a matter of fact, he revealed this 
particular gift. 

The President. He what? 

Q. He is the source of the revelation 
that 
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The President. Well then, I would say 
that that indicates that he has nothing to 
hide. 


Voluntarism 


Q. Mr. President, you are making a 
strong pitch today for volunteerism, and, at 
the same time, the Council of Foundations 
is saying that, in their opinion, volunteerism 
isn’t working. The foundations can’t come 
close to making up the $140 billion they 
claim have been trimmed from the social 
programs. And now there seems to be a 
new survey out which indicates that only a 
handful of 200 corporations are willing to 
increase any kind of volunteer effort or con- 
tributions. The theory is—one quote is, sir, 
that “the foundations and corporations 
should not be doing the kinds of things that 
government does not think is worth doing.” 

The President. Well, I don’t know who 
the individual was that made that state- 
ment. First of all, I think it’s exaggerating 
very much where we have reduced in pro- 
grams of that kind. HHS, Health and 
Human Services, which is in charge of most 
of the human programs in government, has 
a budget that is bigger—the one we pro- 
posed for ’83—is bigger than every national 
budget in the world except for two coun- 
tries, the Soviet Union and the United 
States. It is $58 billion bigger than the 
budget for our own national defense, and it 
is 20-some billion dollars bigger than it was 
last year. 

Now, we're not asking foundations to re- 
place programs that are the responsibility of 
government. We are suggesting that over 
the years, as government has done more 
and more and invaded more fields that 
belong both to local or State government or 
to the private sector, that people have 
tended to go their way and just assume that 
government is taking care of all these 
things. And what our private sector initia- 
tive program, what our task force is find- 
ing—they are canvassing and finding out 
how are various communities meeting cer- 
tain problems in their communities and 
spreading this word to others, so that others 
can find out how to handle them, the pro- 
grams that properly—well, let me give you 
an example. 
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Would we say that the Boy Scouts should 
be turned over to government, that that 
should be a government program? The total 
cost of the Boy Scout movement is about 
$187 million a year. Well, we’ve worked out 
what it would cost if government tried to 
run the Boy Scouts. It would cost $7.7 bil- 
lion a year. 

Now, the thing is it’s not just money con- 
tributions; it is the service that people can 
render, the people, the executives who give 
of their time to be on hospital boards, on 
college or school boards, and so forth, the 
people who volunteer and help run the 
United Fund. Isn’t it funny that in this time 
of recession, last year the United Fund 
broke all records for contributions? 

It is just that we find churches, for exam- 
ple, only a few years ago, before we began 
with this big government drive, religion 
was the principle dispenser of charity in the 
United States. Today, it has fallen down to 
where it’s only responsible for about 3 per- 
cent. And many churches, without us doing 
anything, have been disturbed about this 
and are finding things that they not only 
can do—and not just in the contribution 
line but in their own people helping to 
serve, just human volunteers that are doing 
jobs—that if government did it would call 
for a whole bureaucracy. 

And so, we’re not asking them to replace, 
but we think there is a vast field. And the 
funny thing is we are running into just 
waves of enthusiasm and volunteers. In fact, 
I just have a slip of paper in my pocket that 
was handed me a few years ago—few 
years|—a few minutes ago outside here 
from a young lady who wants to know and 
wants to be put in touch with where she 
can volunteer her services. 


School Prayer Amendment 


Q. Mr. President, why is a constitutional 
prayer amendment necessary when the Su- 
preme Court only outlawed officially spon- 
sored prayers, not silent prayers or medita- 
tion periods? 

The President. Well, because that Su- 
preme Court decision has been taken and 
interpreted by many who fear running 
counter to the law in such a way that we’re 
finding it impossible to have Christmas 
ceremonies in schools anymore. 


At first, the decision in most schools was, 
“Well, as long as you stick to Santa Claus 
and a Christmas tree, yes, you can have a 
Christmas party or ceremony.” But if you 
do anything with the créche or observe 
whose birthday it is, then that is against 
their taking of the Constitution. And then 
more recently, we have found in some of 
our larger cities that the school boards have 
decided that Santa Claus is so associated 
with the holy holiday that, therefore, we 
can’t have Santa Claus anymore as part of 
the school services. 

What we’re saying is that the first amend- 
ment, frankly, I don’t believe was properly 
interpreted. The first amendment is to pro- 
tect not government from religion, but reli- 
gion from government tyranny. It says that 
the government will neither respect nor ob- 
struct—or will neither institute nor obstruct 
religious practice. And the prayers, I think, 
would obviously have to be nonsectarian so 
that you are not showing favor to one par- 
ticular religion or another. And I know that 
New York State had proposed a nonsectar- 
ian prayer that would meet all of the needs. 

I think what most of the people in this 
country—and the polls show that it is over- 
whelming, the percentage of people who 
want prayer restored—is the idea that by 
doing away with it, it was almost as if there 
was an antireligious bias. It was as if saying 
to the children that this is no longer impor- 
tant. And yet we refer to ours as a country 
under God. It says “In God We Trust” on 
our coins. They open the Congress sessions 
with a chaplain. I’ve never been sure 
whether he prays for the Congress or for 
the Nation. 

The young lady. 

Ms. Small.' This'll have to be the last 
question. 

The President. Oh, I’ve answered them 
too long, I think. Karna. Can I take one 
more here after I take the young lady’s? All 
right. 


Import Quotas 


Q. The steel industry around—{inaudi- 
ble|—in particular trouble, and there have 
been several suits filed to keep out the for- 


1Karna S. Small, Director, Media Rela- 
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eign imports of steel that’s being sold below 
cost. And there are also steel executives 
who are calling for quotas similar to the 
auto quotas that were placed on the Japa- 
nese. I’m wondering what your plans are 
for helping the steel industry, and if you’re 
going to try to expedite these suits that 
are—{inaudible]. 

The President. Well, I believe in free 
trade. But it is true that in our country we 
have—well, in every country for that 
matter, and our trade is probably freer than 
anyone else’s. This is why the Third World 
sells more of its product in the United 
States than it does to all the rest of the 
world put together. But there are areas 
where we have recognized some things 
such as quotas. 

In sugar, this farm bill, we had tried to 
rid ourselves of that particular quota— 
sometime ago did, back in, I think, about 
1979. Last year the Congress brought it up, 
and very frankly it was a price that had to 
be paid in order to get the budget program. 
But it is not totally without precedent in 
our international dealings and in the GATT 
arrangements with regard to trade with 
other countries. There are certain quotas 
that are recognized. 

And in our own country our protection 
with regard to steel has to do not with just 
that kind of a protection but the fact that 
steel is being exported into the United 
States, produced in other countries and sold 
below the cost of production because of 
their subsidy of that industry. Well, free 
trade should be fair trade also. And we 
think that has to be stopped, and we’ve— 
there is a provision whereby we can pre- 
vent the influx into this country of subsi- 
dized steel. We have some quotas with 
regard to meat imports from other great 
cattle-raising countries. 

But we've held this down, I think, to a 
minimum and based it on what we believe 
is fair to defend our standard of living 
against those who could exploit their own 
low standard of living and their own work- 
ers to sell here. But basically we're striving 
constantly for free market, and most of 
these quotas there are compensating fac- 
tors. 

Q. If the steel problems continue, would 
you support a quota on foreign steel? 
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The President. The program is already in 
place with regard to the import of those 
subsidized steel products, and it’s—actually 
before we came here, there had been very 
little done to enforce it. Now, what has 
been taking place—we have been trying 
with—because many of these are our allies 
and are friendly countries—we’ve been 
trying at a government level to get them to 
voluntarily stop it. 

The steel industry has recourse under the 
law that if we can’t succeed in that, they 
then can bring suit internationally and pre- 
vent it that way. Well, we’re trying to do it 
in a friendlier way. 


Martin Luther King, Jr. 


Q. Mr. President, there’s a thrust on the 
part of many in this country to have the 
birthdate of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
declared a national holiday. Have you taken 
a stand on that? 

The President. No, 1 haven’t taken a 
stand one way or the other. And I certainly 
can understand why the black community 
would like to do that. I know that from 
some of the past—I just have to confess 
with all that’s been going on, I haven’t been 
able to dig as deeply as I want to into it. 

But one of the problems from those who 
have preceded me in this office with regard 
to that is the discovery of how many—we’re 
quite a mix in this country—how many 
other people there are with—people who 
just as sincerely want them also. We could 
have an awful lot of holidays if we start 
down that road. 

Now, whether there’s something that 
could be worked out that would protect 
against that, I don’t know. But, as I say, I 
have the deepest sympathy for it. I know 
what he means and what he has meant to a 
movement that I think is important to all of 
us. 

Q. Would you be in favor of such holi- 
days? 

The President. Well, would you allow me 
to say here that I want to study more about 
the ramifications of all those other requests 
before I give an answer that definitely— 
because it might be that there’s no way that 
we could afford all of the holidays that we 
would have with people who are also re- 
vered figures in the history of many of the 
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groups that make up our population here in 
America. 

Ms. Small. Thank you, Mr. President. You 
have to get to your headtable reception. 

The President. Oh. I’m supposed to be 
making a speech in here, and they’re 

Q. 30 seconds, Mr. President? 

Ms. Small. You’re 5 minutes late. 

The President. 5 minutes late? Can I be 
5% minutes late? [Laughter] He says it’s a 


good one. I’m probably going to kick myself 


for doing this. 
Go ahead. 


Unemployment 


Q. The unemployment rate in Illinois, 
Mr. President, is 10.4 percent. The last 
time—{/aughter|—the last time the Nation’s 
unemployment rate was that high was at 
the end of the Depression and the buildup 
for World War II. At what point did this 
recession become a depression for States 
like Illinois with unemployment rates of 
over 10 percent? 

The President. Well, I referred to a 
number of places when I was campaigning 
as being in a depression. When I was in 
towns—you know, this didn’t just happen to 
us. I was in Flint, Michigan, when the un- 
employment rate was 20 percent in 1980 
And they were calling it the 1980 recession 
And I said, well, having been through a 
depression, there are spots where it is de 
pression. 

It is true that in this recession the unem 
ployment rates are not uniform as they 
were pretty much in the Great Depression, 
when 25 percent of the workers in America 
were without jobs. But there are certain 
areas, due to certain industries, that have 
what could be called near-depression-rate 
unemployment. And sometimes it isn’t even 
statewide. Sometimes it’s a particular part 
of that State where a certain industry has 
slowed down. 

We want to do something about that, and 
we think we're trying. The fact that we 
have brought inflation down to less than 
zero for the first time in 17 years is an 
indication that the one thing that we be- 
lieve is bringing this about, causing this un- 
employment—the high interest rates—can 
no longer be justified on the basis of infla- 
tion. 


High interest rates came about because of 
the need of a lender to get back the depre- 
ciated value of his dollar due to inflation, 
plus the return that you normally get for 
lending your money, a return on the 
money. Well, if you’ve got inflation down to 
where it’s—for all of last year, was only a 
little more than half of what it had been— 
for 6 months or more it has been running at 
3.2, and last month, as I say, dropped below 
zero for the first time in 17 years. 

I believe that the only thing that’s keep- 
ing the interest rates up and preventing a 
speedier recovery is the lack of confidence 
on the part of the private sector that gov- 
ernment will stay the course. And that’s 
why I said what I did the other day. If the 
Congress’ll get off the dime and pass this 
budget proposal, it will be an indication 
that we’re not going to go back to what 
we've done a dozen times since, in the last 
20 or 30 years, and that is have a quick fix 
and artificially stimulate the market to 
where we temporarily solve or help to solve 
the unemployment problem, only to have 
an inflation 2 years later that is worse and 
unemployment is deeper and inflation is 
higher. 

So, we’re working as hard as we can. And 
I will be meeting with some leaders in this 
coming week on this very subject of inter- 
est. But this is the answer to the unemploy- 
ment. 

The other thing I might point out, differ- 
ing from the Great Depression—and I don’t 
mean to minimize at all, because there’s no 
one—I'll challenge that there’s no one in 
the world that has the feeling inside them 
that I have, having gone through the Great 
Depression and seen, as I’ve said, my father 
get his notice that he didn’t have a job, 
sitting in our parlor on Christmas Eve— 
opened an envelope that he thought was a 
Christmas greeting and it was the notice 
that he was now unemployed. I know the 
pain of unemployment, but I also know that 
there are mitigating things today that we 
have 

We have a built-in system, first of all, 
with unemployment insurance and our own 
welfare programs and so forth, but also the 
dual employment in families that today, ac- 
cording to Bureau of Labor Statistics, it is 
estimated that only about 30 percent of the 
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families where there is unemployment are 
without some member of the family em- 
ployed; 70 percent of the families, there is 
another member of the family where there 
is someone employed. Seventy percent of 
the families have a member of the family 
employed. 

So, we’re not back where we were in that 
Great Depression, where none of these 
things existed at the time when unemploy- 
ment was total destitution—and here in this 
city, there aren’t very many around who 
remember that at one time Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt had the Illinois State Na- 
tional Guard parade down State Street—not 
Michigan Boulevard—State Street because 
of the number of unemployed that were 
living there, sleeping in doorways under 
newspapers at night and so forth. 

We have taken great steps. And those 
social reforms are still in place, and this 
administration isn’t going to do anything to 
eliminate them. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:33 a.m. in 
the Waldorf Room at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago, Ill. Prior to his appear- 
ance at the briefing, he attended a fund- 
raising reception at the hotel for Illinois 
State Senator Donald Totten. 
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Thank you very much. And if you haven't 
finished this delicious lunch or dessert, why, 
you keep right on going, and I'll just talk 
over you. 

Nancy and I—I’m sure you know how 
thrilling this is for us to be back here in 
home territory. I once said that the roots go 
very deep in the blue-black soil of Illinois 
prairies. We’re delighted to be here, and I 
thank you for that fine welcome. 

Somebody did quite a research job, 
though, to find a picture of me in the Dixon 
YMCA band. [Laughter] This should lay to 
rest the rumor that photography had yet to 
be invented when I was that age. [Laugh- 
ter] 
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Seriously, I recall those days with pleas- 
ure. Dixon, a small town and back then the 
entire community got behind projects like 
the YMCA Band. My family didn’t have any 
extra money, so I’ve always been grateful 
for the wonderful time such programs pro- 
vided me. 

Something I didn’t understand as a kid 
was the part our neighbors and other good 
folks in Dixon played in that band—the me- 
chanic down the street, the shopkeeper, the 
telephone man. They realized that they had 
to do their part if our little town was to be 
a decent place. So, they got involved, and 
they contributed the money. And when 
they didn’t have that, they gave of their 
time so the kids in our town would have a 
YMCA band. The gentleman in the dark 
coat up there was the teacher, and he was 
the one who conceived the idea and literal- 
ly, single-handedly brought it before the 
town. And there weren’t school bands in 
those days, and so that was the band. 

But that’s the kind of spirit America stood 
for back in those days. It’s the kind of spirit 
that all of you stand for today. Come to 
think of it, that band was my first real expe- 
rience in entertainment. [Laughter] 

I remember one day when we went to a 
nearby, even smaller town for Memorial 
Day to lead the parade, and a gentleman, 
who was the parade marshal on a white 
horse, as we started, galloped back down 
the line to make sure everyone was joining 
in and coming along. And we were leading. 
And I was the drum major and waving my 
baton, and suddenly I thought the music 
was sounding fainter. [Laughter] And I 
looked over my shoulder and found that 
he’d come back up to the head of the 
parade in time to get the band turned at 
the corner. I was going down the street all 
by myself. [Laughter] So, I cut across 
corners and got in front of them again. I’m 
still trying to do that with the Congress. 
[Laughter] 

But I might have been too young to ex- 
press my appreciation to all my good neigh- 
bors back then, but not now. So, if you will, 
I hope you'll accept the thanks from me, 
not only for what the YMCA provided in 
Dixon but for all those many young people, 
most of whom you'll never know, but all of 
whom will live happier and healthier lives 
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because of the efforts that you’re putting 
forth to make this the kind of city, the kind 
of country that we believe it should be. And 
if one of the kids you're helping along 
grows up to be President some day, I can 
assure you that he’ll think back and realize 
how much he owes to good people like you. 

The character of the American people is 
our country’s most precious asset, and, like 
any asset, it should never be taken for 
granted. In the months preceding the 1980 
election the values of which I’m speaking 
and the viability of some of our most cher- 
ished institutions, I believe, were under 
attack as never before. Inflation, high taxes, 
and economic instability were taking a 
heavy toll on things which most Americans 
had always taken for granted. 

Our savings rate slipped to the lowest 
level of any major industrialized nation. In- 
stead of long-run, job-producing invest- 
ment, money was being channeled into in- 
flation hedges and tax shelters that made 
little contribution to the economic strength 
of the country. The quick deal and the fast 


buck were rapidly becoming the order of 


the day. 

Inflation was ripping our country apart. 
Federal taxes were draining the potential 
for growth and progress out of the private 
sector. Interest rates, as we know, shot sky 
high to 21% percent in December of 1980. 
This is what we confronted upon entering 
office 16 months ago. 

Our people cried out for a change of di- 
rection. Above all, if we were to recapture 
the spirit of vigor, optimism, and brother- 
hood that was once the hallmark of our 
country, America needed to change atti- 
tudes. 

One of the most damaging attitudes 
which had developed, one that may be at 
the heart of our other problems, was the 
habit of turning to government to solve 
every problem. It caused unprecedented 
government growth that threatened our 
very way of life and brought the harmful 
side-effects I’ve just described. Over the last 
decade Federal spending tripled at the 
same time that defense spending decreased 
in constant dollars. Federal social spending 
increased over the last three decades eight 
times more than prices. 

Some of the programs established during 
that spending binge remind me of the 


preacher who had come to a small hamlet 
about a hundred miles from his own home- 
town to preach at a revival meeting. And 
driving into the village he noticed a man 
from his own community, a fellow that was 
rather known for his drinking, who was sit- 
ting on the front steps of the general store. 
And he stopped his car and he asked the 
drinker why he was so far from home and 
was told that beer was 5 cents a bottle 
cheaper there. Well, when the minister 
pointed out the cost of travel back and 
forth, the price for a hotel room, the beer 
drinker retorted, “I’m not stupid, Rever- 
end. I just sit here and drink till I show a 
profit.” [Laughter] Well, some of the gov- 
ernment programs of the last 20 years were 
ill-conceived, too costly, and turned out to 
be no better for the poor than that bargain 
beer. 

Inflation and economic dislocation result- 
ing from uncontrolled spending and the tax- 
ation needed to pay the bill hurt everyone. 
And the figures back this up. If inflation 
had kept running at the rate it was prior 
to—or during 1980, a family of four on a 
fixed income of $15,000 would be over 
$1,000 poorer in purchasing power today. 
The effect would be the same as having 
that $15,000 income reduced to $14,000. 
Or put another way, by lowering inflation 
we gave them a thousand-dollar raise. 

In January of 1980, the Consumer Price 
Index was increasing at an annual rate of 18 
percent. That would have more than dou- 
bled prices in 5 years and devastated our 
economy. Two years later, in January of 
1982, the Consumer Price Index went up at 
a rate of only 3% percent. And in March it 
actually fell for the first time in nearly 17 
years. It would have been no favor to the 
poor, or anyone else, to permit inflation to 
continue ravaging our country. 

How many of you remember that it 
wasn’t so long ago that voices of gloom and 
doom were suggesting it would take a 
decade to bring inflation under control? 
There was an unprecedented feeling of pes- 
simism sweeping across the country. For 
the first time you could hear the refrain 
that America’s best days are behind us. 
Well, don’t you believe it. 

This negative thinking is similar to that 
found in a letter from a high school teacher 
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recently published by a newspaper colum- 
nist. “Since 1967,” the letter says, “I have 
watched sloppy, indolent, sassy, unmotivat- 
ed students virtually sleepwalk through 
school. I won’t go into detail about the lack 
of respect for authority or the students that 
I have seen stoned, spaced out, still drunk 
on Monday morning. More than once, I’ve 
been tempted to accept the label ‘teacher 
burnout’ and change jobs.” 

But then something happened to dra- 
matically alter this teacher’s entire perspec- 
tive. She works in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
And a few months ago they suffered the 
worst flooding in 69 years. And she writes, 
“Like thousands of others I went downtown 
to help, and what did I see? Hundreds of 
students whom I'd written off as lazy, irre- 
sponsible. They had come as volunteers to 
work in the sandbag lines, haul rubble and 
trash, help evacuate the elderly and strand- 
ed, do whatever needed to be done. Some 
were even ready to risk their lives if neces- 
sary.” All those kids had needed, the teach- 
er concluded, was a sense of purpose, and 
now they had one. 

Well, I was in Fort Wayne during that 
flooding, and I can testify to what this 
teacher is saying. The same is true of young 
people all across America, and not just the 
young people either. But I could tell you, a 
few years ago was something I wanted to 
see on a billboard. We were having a prob- 
lem in California. Unnatural high tides abet- 
ted by storms were destroying beautiful 
beach homes along the beach, and the tele- 
vision was covering, around the clock, the 
battle to save these homes—sandbag lines 
again. And it was about 2 o’clock in the 
morning, and there was a young teenager 
just in swimming trunks, and at 2 o’clock in 
the morning in California you can freeze to 
death. He was wet, he was obviously tired, 
and one of the commentators of the TV 
station stopped him as he’s hauling another 
sandbag, asked him did he live in one. No, 
he didn’t live in any of those homes. Why 
was he doing it? And the answer is what 
should have been on a billboard. He 
stopped for a minute, kind of puzzled him- 
self, and then he said, “Well, I guess maybe 
it’s the first time we’ve ever felt needed.” 

We ought to be able to do better for 
them than that. Anyone who writes off 
Americans is making a tragic error. More 
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often than not our citizens are simply wait- 
ing to be asked. And that’s one of the rea- 
sons why back in October we created a 
Presidential task force on private action— 
on Private Sector Initiatives. There are still 
too many people on the sidelines waiting 
for a chance to get into the game. 

This task force is designed to serve as a 
catalyst for people-helping and community- 
building projects. It’s not designed to re- 
place government. The Federal Govern- 
ment will continue playing a significant 
role. 

Federal social spending is still increasing, 
although admittedly at a less rapid pace 
than before. The Department of Health and 
Human Services, for example, will have a 
budget of $274.2 billion in 1983, when we 
get that budget passed—and we’re going to 
get it passed. Now, that’s an 8-percent or 
$20 billion increase over 1982. That’s $56 
billion more than the defense budget. The 
HHS budget is, in fact, larger than the 
entire budget of any country in the world 
except the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

But while maintaining government’s com- 
mitment to the poor, we want to see if it 
isn’t possible to motivate our people as indi- 
viduals, as members of churches and clubs, 
as representatives of corporations, as mem- 
bers of unions, and as concerned citizens, to 
do what they can to make this a better 
country. How? By working together in part- 
nership to meet community needs. 

This theme of building partnerships is 
one of the major goals of the task force, and 
I understand this effort is now running at 
full throttle. One of the earliest pioneers of 
this spirit was Benjamin Franklin, a wise old 
man of the American Revolution. “For my 
part,” he is reported to have said, “when I 
am employed in serving and understanding 
others, I do not look upon myself as offering 
favors, but rather as paying debts. I have 
received many kindnesses from my fellow 
men. I can only return those to their fellow 
men. And so let good offices go round and 
round, for mankind is all of a family.” 

Well, Franklin was more than a man of 
words. He also a man of deeds. As early as 
1727, with a small group of his Philadelphia 
friends, he formed a mutual improvement 
society called the Junto. And within a few 
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years, they founded a subscription library 
for their community—the first of many 
projects. 

This was truly a New World, and with it 
came this new spirit of personal responsibil- 
ity, unleashing creativity and energy that 
astounded the world. In the 1830's, Alexis 
de Tocqueville, a young French intellectual, 
traveled through our new country record- 
ing his observations in his book, “Democra- 
cy in America.” The American way of life 
captured his imagination, especially the vi- 
tality with which our forefathers went 
about solving problems. You know, there’s 
something strange in the United States, he 
wrote. He said, when individuals see a 
problem, they walk across the street to a 
friend or a neighbor, and they tell them of 
the problem. And they talk about it, and 
pretty soon a committee is formed. And the 
next thing you know, they’re solving the 
problem. And then he added to his fellow 
Frenchmen, you won't believe this but not 
a single bureaucrat was involved. 

De Tocqueville noted that “wherever, at 
the head of some new undertaking, you see 
the government in France, or a man of 
rank in England, in the United States you 
will be sure to find an association.” Well, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, al- 
though born in England, is exemplary of 
this tradition that has been so vital to om 
freedom and well-being. 

The YMCA right here in Chicago is a 
tremendous example of what can be accom 
plished. Since 1858, through good times and 
bad, you’ve been serving the needs of the 
people of this city. The first job-placement 
service in Chicago was launched by this 
YMCA when it was only 2 years old, back in 
1860. In the latter part of the last century 
when new immigrants needed a helping 
hand, the Chicago Y offered Americaniza- 
tion and English classes, not only in its cen- 
ters but also in south Chicago steelmills 
Later, the national Y loaned six of its profes- 
sionals—two from Chicago—to help estab- 
lish the Boy Scouts of America. And I can 
remember how, at the beginning of World 
War II, the Y joined with five other agen- 
cies to establish the USO. The Chicago ¥ 
became the home away from home for 
thousands of American soldiers and sailors 

Today, the YMCA represents the largest 
voluntary human service agency in the 


country, a public-private partnership that 
should serve as a model for others. I under- 
stand you've got over 1,100 full-time staff- 
ers, over 3,100 part-timers, and more than 
10,000 volunteers. 

The Y has played an indispensable role in 
this city. Your current undertaking demon- 
strates that the Y is ready to meet the chal- 
lenges of the future. Aimed at strengthen- 
ing your city’s neighborhoods and offering 
much-needed services to Chicago’s urban 
population, this program represents the 
kind of private-sector partnership our task 
force hopes to spread to other communities 
I applaud your commitment and good citi- 
zenship. Your presence is testimony that 
Chicago can still show the rest of us how to 
make a large city work. 

Our Task Force on Private Sector Initia- 
tives is aimed at promoting just this kind of 
direct action. It’s headed by Bill Verity, 
former chairman of the board of Armco 
Steel, and a man who knows how to get 
things done. We set out 6 months ago to 
systematically build upon the tradition of 
voluntary that I've spoken about 
today. The progress, so far, has been im- 
pressive 

In the last few months I’ve met with 
more than a hundred leaders of the largest 
national business organizations and trade as 
sociations, from a hundred of the 
largest religious organizations, and leaders 
from a hundred of the largest service and 
fraternal organizations to see what can be 
done to strengthen the efforts being made 
and to encourage others to get involved. 

For our part we've instructed the head of 
every department and agency in the Feder- 
al Government to appoint a personal repre- 
sentative to determine what can be done to 
promote private-sector action and to report 
the findings to our task force and to the 
White House. I’m happy to say that we've 
had tremendous cooperation at the Federal 
level, and there’s been significant progress 
made at the State level as well. 


action 


leaders 


Over 20 Governors are working with our 
task force and have taken steps to establish 
private-sector task forces in their own 
States. And today Governor Thompson in- 
formed me that he is announcing today the 
creation of his own Illinois Statewide Task 
Force on Private Sector Initiatives. 
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We're discovering heartwarming dedica- 
tion among our citizens all over the coun- 
try. The AFL-CIO is a good example. 
They’ve demonstrated leadership not only 
during labor negotiations but also in orga- 
nizing a host of worthwhile community 
projects. The AFL-CIO has a network of 
310 full-time labor community service rep- 
resentatives working to address local needs 
in 196 cities. Some of these representatives 
are heavily involved in assisting those 
who've lost jobs because of the current re- 
cession. 

Working people have always demonstrat- 
ed tremendous responsibility. Approximate- 
ly 68 percent of the United Way budget is 
contributed by individual workers. One 
third of all blood donated to the Red Cross 
comes from union members. And the Scouts 
tell me that union members represent 25 
percent of the leadership of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

And business is doing its part, too. From 
all areas of the Nation our task force is col- 
lecting information about corporations 


taking the initiative. The success of this 
effort today is due in large degree to the 
contributions of numerous businesses large 


and small. To be safe, I'll refrain from 
naming names, because I know there just 
isn’t time to acknowledge each of you. But 
if one person deserves applause for his ef- 
forts today, it’s your chairman of the board 
of managers, Edward S. Donnell. 

And corporations don’t necessarily have 
to contribute money. Of the 10 senior staff 
members on the task force, 9 of them are 
loaned executives whose time is being vol- 
unteered by their employers. And _ this 
summer, as in the past, many corporations 
will be taking the lead in providing summer 
jobs in the private sector for disadvantaged 
youths. John Filer, chairman of the National 
Alliance for Business and a member of the 
task force, tells me that private industry, 
despite our current economic problems, this 
summer will provide more jobs to needy 
kids than ever before. 

Let me give you just one splendid exam- 
ple of management and union working to- 
gether. Members of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers in Philadelphia 
heard that the Easter Seal Rehabilitation 
Center badly needed some _ specialized 
equipment for severely disabled children. 
They went to their employer, the Rohm 
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and Haas Company, and together they 
cranked out the needed devices profession- 
ally, built for strength and safety. It’s esti- 
mated that 2,000 children will benefit from 
the efforts of these volunteers. 

America’s churches have also been in the 
forefront of service to the less fortunate. 
Christ told his disciples that “as ye do unto 
the least of my brethren, so you do unto 
me.” The message was clear; you serve God 
by serving those in need. As late as 1935, in 
the middle of the Great Depression, a sub- 
stantial portion of all charity was sponsored 
by religious institutions. 

Now, you might think this is just my in- 
terpretation, but in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, the Samaritan—and I think this 
is the meaning—didn’t run into town to 
look for a government caseworker to help 
the injured pilgrim. He acted directly to do 
what he could to help, himself. We think 
it'll be good for the soul of this country to 
encourage people to help one another, to 
get involved, to take personal responsibility 
for the well-being of their community and 
neighbors, instead of always leaving this to 
the bureaucracy. 

American churches demonstrated this as 
they rushed forward to aid the throng of 
refugees entering this country after the 
Vietnam tragedy. Five religious organiza- 
tions were responsible for settling two- 
thirds of the Indochinese refugees who en- 
tered the United States. 

Americans have always been ready to 
help those in need—whatever country they 
come from. We can be proud that our citi- 
zens through private voluntary organiza- 
tions like CARE, World Vision, and many 
other humanitarian associations, have 
helped eliminate suffering—feeding the 
hungry and treating the sick in every 
corner of the world. 

The list goes on and on. The service 
clubs—Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, Jaycees, and 
others—all have a history of community 
support. And Bill Verity telis me _ that 
they’re doing even more in response to the 
challenge of our task force, and they’re 
doing it more efficiently and effectively 
than the Federal Government ever could. 

I just wish those who are _ pessimistic 
about the future of America could see an 
overview of this surge of creative and hu- 
manitarian action. We believe it should be 
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recognized, encouraged, and promoted. 
And that’s why we _ established the 
President’s Volunteer Action Awards and 
brought this year’s recipients to the White 
House. 

One of those given the award was a man 
named Bill Sample. Bill was a Philadelphia 
policeman assigned to a local children’s hos- 
pital. He saw the desperation—financial and 
emotional—of those with seriously ill chil- 


dren. Originally he did what he could out of 


his own pocket, and then he established the 
Sunshine Foundation to get others involved. 
The Foundation helps with expenses and, 
whenever possible, fulfills the child's 
dream—sending the little boy or girl to Dis- 
neyland or on a boat trip down the Missis- 
sippi. Today the Sunshine Foundation de- 
pends on 200 volunteers working in 7 chap- 
ters in 3 States. And whoever said that cops 
don’t have a heart? 

A major goal of the task force is to get 
the word out about good people like Bill 
Sample. Unfortunately, the news media, by 
and large, has been missing the biggest 
news story of the year: the surge of cre- 
ative, innovative, problemsolving activity at 
the local level. 

I recently met with representatives of 30 
of the country’s largest broadcasting groups 
and told them how one station, KAKE-TV, 
in Wichita, Kansas, was able to play a lead- 
ing role in its own community. The news 
teams of KAKE focused in on some local 
problems and then called other cities to 
find ways that they were able, by enlisting 
support from private-sector and partnership 
efforts, to tackle those problems. And after 
hearing about what KAKE had accom- 
plished the broadcasters enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the concept and told me their sta- 
tions would try to emulate the effort in 
their own communities. 

In short, there’s much to be done. And 
while no one is capable of doing everything, 
everyone is capable of doing something. 

I'd like to close with this thought. During 
the campaign I talked about family, neigh- 
borhood, work, peace, and freedom. And it 
wasn’t just campaign rhetoric. And I say to 
you in utmost sincerity, it’s time for us to 
return to some of these basic beliefs. 

It won't be easy; it'll take commitment, 
hard work, and perseverance. But how 
great the results can be. And you in Chica- 


go know the importance of neighborhoods. 
You were once known as the city of neigh- 
borhoods. Well, this project today is a won- 
derful display of community spirit and sup- 
port for something that you believe in. Fun- 
damentals like this, which have played such 
a significant role, cannot be replaced whole- 
horse by Federal programs and paid bu- 
reaucracy. 

Thomas Jefferson, the author of liberty, 
the father of our freedom, once wrote, “I 
deem it the duty of every man to devote a 
certain portion of his income for charitable 
purposes; and that it is his further duty to 
see it so applied as to do the most good of 
which it is capable.” Jefferson knew well 
the relationship between the responsibility 
of which we speak today and the freedom 
of our people. 

Another great American, Dwight Eisen- 
hower, saw this when he quoted that young 
Frenchman, de Tocqueville’s line: “America 
is great because America is good. And if 
America ever ceases to be good, America 
will cease to be great.” 

All of us are aware of the reservoir of 
goodness which lies waiting to be tapped. 
Let’s make it our job—everyone’s job—to 
encourage our fellow citizens to do those 
good works which need to be done. With 
the help of God we can and we will keep 
America the great and the free nation that 
it is. 

Thank you again for what you’re doing 
and for your presence here today. God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:27 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago, Ill. Prior to his 
remarks, he attended a reception for lun- 
cheon headtable guests at the hotel. 


Providence-St. Mel High School 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With the Student Body. 
May 10, 1982 


The President. Well, Mr. Adams,' to the 
teachers here at this school, and to all of 


1 Paul Adams, principal of Providence-St. 
Mel High School. 
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you students, I can’t quite describe what a 
pleasure this is for us. We’re here because 
we heard about this school. We heard what 
beginning with one man to save a school 
has developed into an educational institu- 
tion of which you all must be very proud, 
because there aren’t too many educational 
institutions in the country that can match 
your record. And we had to see this for 
ourselves—not just to see it for ourselves 
but also because we hope that we can 
spread the word. 


And maybe I can illustrate what I’m 
trying to say was when I was Governor of 
California, every year they used to bring to 
the capital a group of students who'd come 
from other countries and who, on an ex- 
change-student basis, would spend a year in 
our schools, usually in high school. And 
every year I had the same question for 
them. I would say, “Tell me”—these stu- 
dents from all over, Europe and every place 
else—I'd say, “Tell me, how do our schools 
compare? Are they tougher than yours? Is 
the work harder?” And then I'd have to 
wait until they stopped laughing. That was 
their assessment of the difference, and I’m 
talking about schools that weren’t like 
yours. I wish we could get some of them in 
here. I don’t think they’d laugh, because I 
think they’d find out that you met the same 
educational levels they do. 


The other day, yesterday, about a hun- 
dred miles south of here at the little college 
I attended, I spoke at the graduation down 
there. And I used that occasion to talk to 
them about something that’s very close to 
my heart and, I’m sure, must be to yours. 
And that is our intention to engage the 
Soviet Union in negotiations to reduce the 
nuclear weapons that are threatening the 
world and to reduce all of our military 
power on both sides and then get down to 
where we can begin to exchange ideas and 
convince them that the world doesn’t mean 
them harm and that we can get along in 
the world together—because there’ve been 
four wars in my lifetime. There’s one dream 
I have; if I can do one thing with this job, it 
is to see that no other generation of young 
Americans will ever have to go out and 
bleed their lives into somebody’s battlefield. 
And I hope that we can bring that peace 
about. 
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But I’m not going to go on talking other 
than to tell you that you have every reason 
to be proud, and I’m going to see that a lot 
of people find out about you and are proud 
themselves of what you’ve done. You have 
reason to be proud of your teachers who 
obviously are ready to double in brass and 
do whatever has to be done in order to 
keep this school going. 


But I think we'll be much better off with 
a dialog instead of a continued monolog 
from me. So, I know that you have some 
questions, and I know there are micro- 
phones for that—and let’s begin. 


U.K.-Argentine Conflict 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Todd John- 
son. My question is, what actions is the U.S. 
Government planning to take in the war 
between Argentina and Great Britain, and 
why did you choose sides for Great Britain? 


The President. 1 don’t know whether it’s 
the speaker or not—I think the loudspeak- 
ers point that way. I had trouble hearing 
you. 


Mr. Adams. The question is why did the 
United States side with Great Britain? 
That’s your question? 


Q. I'll ask the question over. What are the 
plans of the United States—what is the U.S. 
Government planning to—plan in the war 
between Great Britain and Argentina? 


The President. Oh, what of our plans, ah. 
Well, from the very first—this is the Falk- 
land dispute down there—and the thing 
that is going over that little island with 
about 2,000 people on it or less has been 
there for so many years, and the dispute 
goes clear back hundreds of years to when 
once it was claimed by Spain and then it 
was claimed by Great Britain. And when 
the Argentines had a revolution and freed 
themselves from Spain, then about 150 
years ago they started saying, “Well, that 
should have included that—those islands.” 


What we've been trying to do from even 
before the Argentines invaded the island, I 
was on the phone for quite a long time with 
President Galtieri of Argentina, begging 
him to turn that task force around that was 
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headed for the islands and let us try to 
settle this issue peacefully. Well, they did 
land in the islands. And now we have some- 
thing we cannot ignore in the world today, 
and that is someone, by aggression, by 
armed force, taking over a territory that 
claimed or belonged to someone else. That 
must not be allowed to succeed. At the 
same time, there is some legitimacy on the 
part of their claims as well as Great Britain. 
So, we have been trying to be a broker and 
arrange a peace between them. 

So far, we have not been able to do that, 
and now blood has been shed on both sides. 


We're hoping there won’t be any more of 
that. And the principal issue is the rights of 


the 2,000—the people that live on the 
island. And, so far, one country in the dis- 
pute has been willing to take into consider- 
ation what they want. Argentina has not yet 
given in to that, and the issue of difference 
now is will Argentina withdraw and then 
let the peace-keeping force from the United 
Nations or even from our own country—we 
volunteered—anyone to go down while 


they, then, continue to negotiate a settle- 
ment of whose flag should fly over those 


islands. 
And we’re continuing that, and we're still 
in those negotiations and still involved. And 


we now have the help of the President of 


Peru, who has also joined in. And that’s 
what we’re hoping will take place. 


Q. Thank you. 
Unemployment 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Shonda 
Parks. Mr. President, you’ve been President 
for a year and a half now, and since that 
time inflation has come under control, but 
unemployment is up greatly, approximately 
9.4 percent nationally and double that 
among blacks. So, Mr. President, what can 
you do, what can Congress do, what can 
businesses do, what can citizens do to allevi- 
ate the problem of unemployment? 

The President. 1 wish I had a simple and 
an easy answer for that or, let me say, a 
quick answer. 

There’s no question about that being the 
greatest tragedy of what we call a recession. 
It is true we have brought inflation down 
from 12.4 percent. That means that every 
year your dollar was worth 12.4 percent less 
than it was at the beginning of the year. 


We've brought that down to where, for the 
last 6 months, it has been averaging about 
3.2 percent. And, last month, inflation actu- 
ally went below zero to the point that, in- 
stead of it just being a reduction in the 
inflation rate, prices actually went down. 
Now, I don’t know that we can hold that 
that steady, but we do have it under con- 
trol. 

The biggest thing that is causing unem- 
ployment today—well, there are three fac- 
tors involved, but the two principal ones 
out of the recession are—or the one, high 
interest rates. High interest rates have— 
people who normally buy automobiles buy 
them on time, but they can’t pay the high 
interest rate today to buy them on time. 
People who build a house, they build it by 
taking a mortgage. They borrow money to 
build a house, and they pay it back every 
month, plus interest for, say, 20, 30 years. 
Well, they, again, can’t afford 20 or 30 years 
of interest rates that—while they have 
come down—they were 21% percent when 
we started—they’re down around 16 or 17 
percent. That’s still too high. We’ve got to 
get them down farther. 

Now, what puts interests rates up, for one 
thing, is inflation. If a lender has money to 
lend and it’s in an inflation time so that 
every year the money is getting worth less 
and less, he has to charge enough interest 
rate to not only get some earnings on the 
money he lends but to also compensate for 
that loss of value. He cannot afford 20 years 
later to be paid back in dollars that are 
worth less than half of the dollars that he 
loaned. So, this has added to the height of 
the interest rates. 

But today, with interest down, the only 
thing that is keeping the interest rates up is 
a lack of confidence out there in the money 
markets and in business that we’re going to 
keep it down. We’ve had seven recessions 
before this one since World War II, and in 
every recession up until now the govern- 
ment has come in with what I call a quick 
fix. The government has come in with arti- 
ficial stimulating of the economy, spending 
more money than we have, deficit spending 
and so forth, increasing the money supply. 
And for a little while, it’s like taking a pill 
for a fever. The fever seems to go down, 
but then, when the pill wears off, the fever 
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is right back. And we’re not doing that this 
time. We put in place a program to reduce 
the increasing cost of government. And we 
have succeeded, so far, in cutting the in- 
crease in cost of government in half or 
better. We have brought inflation down and 
interest rates somewhat. 

I believe the quickest way to get the un- 
employed back to work and to get our 
economy moving again is for the Congress 
to pass the budget which we have pro- 
posed, because I think this will send the 
signal to the money market that they can 
have confidence and lower the interest 
rates. 

We've seen some of this happening from 
some bankers here and there. In Indiana, in 
Ohio, groups of bankers recently got to- 
gether and decided to help particularly the 
automobile dealers. So, they took millions of 
dollars of bank money, and they lowered 
the interest rate on it if it was for loans to 
buy cars. And the result was almost an im- 
mediate upsurge in automobile buying once 
those interest rates are down. Now, we're 
trying to spread the word of that, too, and 
I'll be talking to some bankers myself next 
week. No, it’s this week already. I'll be talk- 
ing to them later this week to see if we 
can’t convince them that our program 
shows the signs of working and will work 
and get them back to work. 

In the meantime, we do have a job-train- 
ing program that we have more confidence 
in—that we have proposed in the budget— 
than the past ones. We’ve had, in the Great 
Society programs, a lot of job-training pro- 
grams that spent billions of dollars, and yet, 
unemployment kept growing worse. This 
unemployment didn’t just start now. It’s 
been coming on for several years. 

A few years ago, before the Great Soci- 
ety, poverty was being reduced in this 
country, and the very figure that you men- 
tioned, black unemployment, was decreas- 
ing faster than white unemployment. And 
then came the Great Society programs, and, 
strangely enough, with all that government 
spending, the poverty stopped being elimi- 
nated, in fact, started going up. And so did 
the unemployment rate and, particularly, in 
the minority communities. 

We think that our program and this 
budget that we’ve introduced is the quick- 
est answer to turning that around. The dif- 
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ference between our job-training program 
this time is that all of the money is going to 
be spent on job training. Those other Great 
Society programs, the biggest share of the 
money was spent hiring bureaucrats to 
manage the programs. I vetoed one such 
program when I was Governor. It was going 
to put 17 people to work helping keep the 
parks clean in a little rural county in Cali- 
fornia. But over half the budget was going 
for 11 administrators to see that the 17 got 
to work on time. And I thought that was a 
little out of balance, so I vetoed the pro- 
gram. 


Education Loans 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Michelle 
Stubblefield. Recently government-backed 
loans have been cut out for students who 
plan to enter into the field of nursing. My 
goal was to become a nurse, and without 
the help of a government-backed loan, this 
is going to be very difficult. 

First, why was the field of nursing select- 
ed? Second, will medical care suffer? And, 
third, does this mean that in the future 
nursing will be limited to the wealthy? 

The President. Bless you, and I’m glad 
you asked that question about the college 
loans and so forth and the educational help. 
Much has been made of this, and it’s been 
badly distorted in the reporting. 

In our budget, there is provision for 7 
million grants and loans. The changes that 
we've made are actually aimed at making 
them more available to people who have 
greater need. 

We have found, for example, that many 
of these loans and much of this help was 
going to people whose family income was 
higher than it should have been. They 
really should not have been eligible for this 
help. And we’re redirecting it to families of 
lower income, where it is needed. 

It is true that one set of grants called the 
Pell Grants, we did reduce in order to 
spread them farther from $1,720 a grant to 
1,600 a grant. But, as I say, this was to try 
and spread and make the help available to 
more people. 

But with only 11 million full-time college 
students in the United States, 7 million 
loans and grants indicates that the Federal 
Government’s not getting out of that busi- 
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ness. So, we have not cut back. And this is 
true of a great many of the other programs 
that they’ve suggested that they be cut. 

The Department of Health and Human 
Services, which handles the programs to 
help the needy, to help the disabled, to 
help the poor, their program will be 8 per- 
cent higher, their budget in 83, than it is in 
*82, and that’s $20 billion more money 
being spent. And yet you don’t hear that. 
That’s been a well-kept secret. We haven't 
been able to get people aware that the only 
cuts we’ve made are really cuts in the in- 
crease in spending. 

So, I can assure you that that help will be 
there, those of you who'll want to call on it. 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. You bet. 

Policy Initiatives 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Sherry 
Weatherly, and I would like to know if you 
could tell us about the last major political 
decision made by you that didn’t get the 
results that you expected. 

The President. The last major decision 
made by me, and did it have the result 

Q. That didn’t—— 


The President. You weren't asking for any 
particular 

Q. Just the last one that didn’t get the 
results you expected. 

The President. Well, the—{laughter|—I 
think there are a number of decisions we’ve 


made. For example, I’ve—and I know you 
won't find this out of the ordinary—I have 
announced that I’m going to ask Congress 
to reinstitute prayer in schools. I don’t think 
God should ever have been expelled from 
the classroom. But that has to be passed by 
Congress yet. I’ve asked also for an amend- 
ment to balance the budget. 

I'm trying to think of programs—well, the 
major program would be the economic pro- 
gram, the reform program that we passed, 
which did come in the budget sense of re- 
ducing the increase in cost and the tax cuts, 
to provide incentive to provide more work. 

The last time anyone in this government 
ever tried that kind of a tax cut to help the 
economy was John F. Kennedy. And the 
same people mainly that are criticizing me 
for wanting tax cuts criticized him. And he 
wouldn’t listen, and he went forward with 
his tax cuts. And the result was an immedi- 


ate broadening of the base of the economy, 
an increase in employment, a decrease in 
unemployment, and business was just fine. 
And I think the same thing is going to 
happen. 

So far, we only went into effect with a 5- 
percent cut last October. July Ist will be 
the first real cut, and that will be the 10- 
percent cut in the income tax, and then 
another one in 1983. I think we’re going to 
see more improvement. Right now, farm 
prices, in spite of inflation going down, 
have gone up, and our farmers are getting a 
better price than they have been getting. 

The inflation is the biggest single factor. 
That’s the biggest difference. When we 
took office, the doom-criers were telling us 
that it’d take at least 10 years to cure infla- 
tion. Well, it’s been a year and a half, and 
last month it was zero or less. 

I think our program is working. And I 
think that those economists who have 
watched the scene for a long time are the 
ones that tell us that it is the proper pro- 
gram to have in place. So, I didn’t know 
whether you were asking about some spe- 
cific decision or just what I say about deci- 
sions. 

Q. I was asking you to tell us about the 
last decision you made that didn’t get the 
results you expected. 

The President. Oh, wait a minute. I have 
a beaut that I'd like to tell you about— 
[/aughter|—yes. 

I was under the impression—and maybe I 
was wrong—I didn’t know there were any 
court cases pending—but I was under the 
impression that the problem of segregated 
schools had been settled, that we have de- 
segregation. But I was getting complaints— 
and even before I got here as President, I 
was getting complaints that some of the In- 
ternal Revenue agents, the tax collectors 
that collect the income tax, were harassing 
some schools, even though they were deseg- 
regated—but harassing them and threaten- 
ing them with taking away their tax exemp- 
tion—which educational institutions have— 
if they didn’t oh, set up scholarship pro- 
grams or go out actively recruiting and take 
steps to try and increase their efforts at 
desegregation. And I didn’t think that this 
was the place of Treasury agents to be 
doing this. So, I told the Secretary at Treas- 
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ury that I didn’t think that. I think as indi- 
viduals we get harassed enough by the In- 
ternal Revenue collectors. And I didn’t 
know that there were a couple of legal 
cases pending. 

And all I wanted was that these tax col- 
lectors stop threatening schools that were 
obeying the law. And as it developed, this 
turned out that it was turned around and 
said that I was trying to provide tax exemp- 
tions for schools that still practiced segrega- 
tion. Well, I didn’t know there were any— 
and that maybe I should have, but I didn’t. 
And it was a total turnaround of what I had 
intended with what I said to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

So, I said, well, if that’s the case, let’s get 
some legislation up there and let the Con- 
gress pass it that makes sure that there are 
no desegregated schools—or any segregated 
schools, I mean. 

And, yes, that one went wrong and this is 
the first time anyone’s ever publicly asked 
me to try and explain what I was doing. I’m 
happy for the chance. 

Providence-St. Mel High School 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Leavy 
Craig, and I would like to know—just a 
minute 

The President. And say, that mike is 
pretty directional. Tilt that mike up a little 
bit so you're right into it. 

Q. Of all the high schools in the United 
States, why exactly have you chosen Provi- 
dence-St. Mel to visit? 

The President. Why did | choose this one 
to visit? I only heard about it a week or two 
ago, and | read about it, and I saw some 
stories about it on television. And I said, this 
I have to see. 

We have appointed a private initiatives 
task force. This is a group nationwide to try 
and find where we can get volunteer help 
for worthwhile efforts, for things that are 
going on that the people are doing for 
themselves, not just waiting for government 
to do it. And I just wanted to see this. And I 
also wanted to come here, very frankly, and 
meet your principal, because if ever there’s 
an instance of what one person can bring 
into being and cause to happen, he’s made 
it happen here. 

You must be aware that there are millions 
and millions of parents all over this country 
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terribly dissatisfied with the education their 
children are getting in schools—the lack of 
discipline and everything else. And with 
that deterioration in so much of education 
you are such a shining light that, as I said in 
the beginning, I want to spread the word. 
This is the way it should be done. You're 
doing it. 
Q. Thank you. 


Nuclear Weapons 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Corlis Phil- 
lips, and I would like to know why does the 
United States have to have nuclear weapons 
instead of just relying on conventional 
weapons? 

The President. This question’s being 
asked, I know, a lot, and this is why yester- 
day I made my speech about a reduction— 
because nuclear weapons do exist and be- 
cause the Soviet Union has built up such an 
arsenal of nuclear weapons. 

Up until now, the only deterrent that you 
have—because there is no defense against 
that weapon—so the only defense is that 
you have to be able to threaten them that it 
can happen to them if they try to make it 
happen to someone else. And, as a matter 
of fact, we’ve been kind of the umbrella of 
protection for our allies in Europe, for 
Japan, for other countries in having this ar- 
senal. 

Now, the Soviet Union has gone beyond 
us. It’s reached the point that there’s just no 
reason in it, and it is too dangerous to have 
these things pointed at the world. In 
Europe, for example, the Russians had a 
missile called the SS-20, a nuclear missile. It 
was called an intermediate range, because 
it couldn’t come across the ocean and hit 
us, but it was targeted on all the cities of 
Europe. And Europe had nothing to 
counter it. So, our NATO allies asked us if a 
weapon that we have designed, called the 
Pershing missile, could be made and in- 
stalled in Europe to counter this threat of 
the SS-20 so the Russians would know if 
they tried to use those, the Europeans had 
something to use back. 

And I challenged, in November, the Rus- 
sians to join us in a total elimination of 
those weapons. And right now we have a 
team in Geneva, Switzerland, negotiating 
with the Russians, and we have put on the 
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table a treaty calling for a total elimination 
of their SS-20’s and no implanting of our 
Pershing missiles in all of Europe. And, so 
far, the Russians—their first offer was back, 
they suggested that we freeze the weapons 
the way they were. Well now, you can 
figure out what that means. They wanted to 
freeze the weapons with 900 nuclear war- 
heads aimed at Europe, and Europe has 
none aimed at them. I don’t think that’s a 
very fair freeze. So, we’re trying to get 
those eliminated. 

Now we want to go into negotiations on 
all of them, but it has to be—we can’t do it 
unilaterally. Can you imagine what would 
happen in the world if you left the Soviet 
Union, with its pattern of aggression, with 
the fact that what it’s doing in Afghanistan, 
how it’s shown that it wants to interfere in 
other countries—if we did away with ours 
and left them with those thousands and 
thousands of missiles, that in 28 minutes 
from the time someone pushes the button 
could be hitting the targets in our country? 
So, we have said to them, “All right. Let’s 
both of us start reducing those weapons 
down, keeping—and being equal, and get 
them down to where they don’t constitute 
the threat. And of course the ultimate goal 
that we could all dream of is the same one 
that’s in Geneva now, getting rid of them 
forever. 

And believe it or not, you can be proud 
of your country. Under President Eisenhow- 
er, a number of years ago, this country, we 
had the weapon then, and the Soviet Union 
was just beginning to try and build them. 
But we had them, and President Eisenhow- 
er offered to the Soviets and to the world to 
turn all such weapons over to an interna- 
tional body like the United Nations and 
take all of them away as a threat between 
nations. And the Soviet Union refused. So, 
we're going to try again. 

Q. Thank you. 

Gun Control 

Q. My name is Toni Duffy 

The President. Oh, could I just finish with 
the three that are there, then? 

All right. He tells me my time is up. We'll 
take these three then. I’m sorry. 

Q. and I would like to ask you what 


are your feelings concerning gun control? 
The President. What? 


Q. What are your feelings concerning gun 
control? 

The President. Oh, feelings concerning 
gun control. I would like to tell you some- 
thing we did in California that I think’s the 
only answer. I don’t believe that taking 
guns away from honest people is going to 
keep the criminals from getting them. 

There probably are no stricter gun con- 
trols in the world than those in Washington, 
D.C. There are over 20,000 gun-control 
laws in the United States today. But the 
fellow that decided to use me for target 
practice a year ago last March, there he was 
on the street at 2 o’clock in the afternoon in 
spite of all those laws against it, and he had 
a gun. 

What we did in California is what I rec- 
ommend is the answer. We passed a law 
when I was Governor that said that anyone 
who commits a crime, if he had in his pos- 
session a gun at the time he committed the 
crime, whether he used the gun or not, add 
5 to 15 years to the prison sentence—and 
no probation, he had to go to prison. And | 
think that might take some of the guns out 
of the pockets of the criminals. 


Foreign Relations 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Matthew 
Hicks, and my question is if the United 
States is a democracy, why do we support 
and are allied to countries such as Argenti- 
na and South Africa which are dictator- 
ships? 

The President. What we're trying to do, 
we've had in the past abandoning those 
countries, saying we won’t do any business 
or have any relations with them. And it 
didn’t accomplish anything. And in many 
instances—not those two particular coun- 
tries—but a number of other countries in 
the world, emerging countries, wound up 
with even more authoritarian governments 
than the dictatorships you name. They 
ended up under the totalitarianism of 
Soviet-inspired communism—Angola, po- 
liced by Cuban troops that the Soviet has 
put there; South Yemen; Ethiopia; countries 
of that kind. 

My belief is that we can do better with 
what I have called quiet diplomacy, that, 
no, we don’t approve of the practices in 
some of those countries, but let us befriend 
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them and then let us quietly and behind 
the scenes try to persuade them that there 
is a better way to live. In other words, our 
democracy. 

Once to a political leader that you say out 
in the paper and make a big charge and 
say, “You've got to do away with this” or 
“you've got to change this,” you’ve made it 
almost impossible for him to do that. Being 
a politician, he can’t in the eyes of his own 
people, give in to the demand of someone 
in another country. But if you go to them 
and say, “Hey, look, we'd like to do business 
with you and we'd like to have trade with 
you and so forth, but it’s kind of difficult. 
There are some political problems in our 
own country, in our democracy, because of 
things that you’re doing that aren’t demo- 
cratic.” But you say it to him quietly. 

Now, let me give you an example of the 
President a few years ago who did that with 
the Soviet Union and the emigration of 
Jewish people. They were not allowing 
them to leave the Soviet Union to move to 
Israel. But I happen to know the President 
who went to Mr. Brezhnev and told him of 
some of our political problems here in this 
country and how they interfered with our 
trying to get along better with them. And 
about a year later you woke up and realized 
that about 35- or 40,000 Jewish people a 
year were leaving Russia and going to 
Israel. And this is what we're practicing. 

We’re not just putting a blessing on those 
countries. We're trying what we think is a 
more practical way to get the job done. 

Q. Thank you. 

Federal Budget 

Q. My name is Kenneth Brian Hawkins, 
Mr. President, and I'd like to ask you, how 
do you plan to eliminate unnecessary gov- 
ernment spending and reduce the Federal 
deficit? 

The President. The budget that we've 
submitted is just a classic example of that 
that I’ve already talked about. You see, 
when a budget is passed—and I know we 
use the term “budget cuts.” We haven’t cut 
any budget. If cutting a budget would mean 
that we’ve asked for a budget next year 
that’s smaller than this year’s—we haven't. 
The budget next year is going to be consid- 
erably larger than this year’s, as this year’s 
is larger than last year’s. 
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The difference is when a budget is estab- 
lished and the Congress builds in some pro- 
gram that they say, “Okay. These are on- 
going programs and they’re automatic,” the 
ones they call uncontrollable, meaning that 
every year, automatically, without Congress 
doing anything, the spending for these 
budget items goes up. And the result was 
that the 1980 budget to 1981 that we inher- 
ited was a built-in increase of 17 percent a 
year. Well, your tax revenues don’t increase 
17 percent a year, and that’s why you have 
deficits. And we’ve been having them for 
40 years now. 

So, what we have done is trim that ex- 
pected increase and say it doesn’t have to 
go up that high, to get Congress to agree to 
set some controls on the so-called uncon- 
trollables. And the result has been that next 
year’s budget, if it is passed as we submitted 
it, will be bigger by 6.9 percent. But that’s 
a lot different than 17 percent. And the 
projected deficits for the next 3 years, if we 
don’t do anything, are $182 billion for 1983; 
233 billion for 1984, and a figure higher 
than that—I forget the exact figure—for 
1985. Well, this means deficits getting 
bigger and bigger, and already a hundred 
billion dollars of our annual budget is just 
for interest on the debt. 

Now, if our budget is adopted, next year’s 
budget won’t be—or deficit won't be 182; it 
will be 106 billion. The next year’s budget 
won't be 233; it'll only be 69. And the third 
year’s budget won’t be more than 233; it 
will be 39. In other words, the deficits will 
be coming down. And you can see at that 
rate where a year or two beyond that, they 
will be balanced. And then we can begin 
whittling that debt and lowering that hun- 
dred billion dollars a year in interest pay- 
ments. 

So, this is what—this is the way, the only 
way to get at it. Now, our opponents, who 
are opposing us on this, have said, no, the 
only answer is to raise taxes to eliminate the 
deficit. But we raised taxes between 1976 
and 1981 by $300 billion. And we had $318 
billion in deficits in those same 5 years. So, 
we think that taxes can’t keep up with defi- 
cits. You have to lower that increase in the 
government rate of spending. 
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Now, I just want to say one thing to you, 
because I can’t take any more questions—to 
all of you. 

I’ve had to answer some of your questions 
with some figures of what I claim are facts. 
Don’t let me get away with it. Check me 
out. Make sure that what I told you checks 
out and is true. But do that to everyone else 
who also comes before you and sings a song 
and tries to tell you something. Don’t be 
the sucker generation. Take a look at it and 
say, “It sounds good. I'll find out for myself 
if it’s true.” 

Now, that doesn’t just mean finding 
someone of the opposite viewpoint who 
says, “Everything he told you is wrong.” 
No, really check it out. Find out if our 
budget is going to reduce those deficits the 
way we said it would. And I know that all 
that information is available. 

Could I just—because I’m in the presence 
of a man that—a hero of mine. Could I—I 
know that young people don’t like to hear 
about war or anything, but could I tell a 
little story that I kind of like? 

Mr. Adams. Yes, sir, Mr. 
[Laughter] 

The President. You know that reminds 
me of when I was first in this job and some 
of those men in uniform would salute me as 
the Commander in Chief. Having been in 
the service, I knew that you don’t salute 
when you're not in uniform. And it was 
bothering me. I'd try to nod to them, but 
they’d just stand there with that salute. 
And, finally, one day I said to the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, I said, “You 
know, there ought to be a regulation that if 
the President is the Commander in Chief, 
that he ought to be able to return those 
salutes.” And the general said, “Well, Mr. 
President, I think if you did it, no one 
would say anything about it.” [Laughter] So, 
I now return the salute. 

But the story that I want to tell you—and 
I hope you'll appreciate—it was in the Viet- 
namese war and a captain with a platoon of 
men and a typical American army pla- 
toon—black, brown, white—within a ware- 
house stored with ammunition. And they 
were unloading a new shipment of ammu- 
nition. And one man dropped from way up 
on the top of a—stacks of ammunition, a 
crate of hand grenades. And the crate 
smashed, and they rolled all over the floor. 


President 


Now, only one of those in that whole 
warehouse was going to go up, and the cap- 
tain ordered everyone out. And they got 
out, and they waited, and nothing hap- 
pened. And then the captain said to the 
platoon, “Wait here.” And he went back in, 
and he picked up a grenade and—he’d 
taken some adhesive tape with him—and 
he taped the pin down so that it couldn’t go 
off and detonate. And it worked. And he 
then went outside and told his men what he 
had done and got them all tape, and he 
said, “Now we'll go in and pick up the gre- 
nades.” And he showed them how to tape 
them. 


I would say that in the traditions of an 
officer, the man in command who has to 
make sometimes some unhappy decisions, 
he had exemplified the highest standards of 
being an officer, in that he went in and he 
took the risk and did not endanger his men 
until he had proved that it would work. 
And I just thought that you might like to 
know that that captain was black. 

And I think it exemplifies what so many 
of us dream today, that what lingering sepa- 
rations there are, what lingering divisions 
between our people—and, sure, there are 
rednecks and bigots, and there are people 
that are prejudiced on all sides and for 
whatever reason, religion and everything 
else. But I think there was an example of 
what real America can be and what I think 
the overwhelming majority of us, regardless 
of our religion, our race, or our ethnic back- 
ground, want America to be. And we must 
keep in mind at all times that all those 
other people are out there wanting the 
same thing, and we continue to work for 
that. 


Thank you very much. 
Mr. Adams. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:44 p.m. in 
the school auditorium. Prior to his appear- 
ance before the students, the President met 
privately with Mr. Adams. 


Following his visit to the school, the 
President left Chicago, Ill., and returned to 
Washington, D.C. 
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Department of State 





Nomination of Richard R. Burt To Be 
Assistant Secretary for European Affairs. 
May 10, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard R. Burt to be As- 
sistant Secretary of State for European Af- 
fairs. He would succeed Laurence S. Eagle- 
burger. 

Since January 1981, Mr. Burt has been 
serving as Director of the Bureau of Politi- 
co-Military Affairs at the Department of 
State. Previously he was the national secu- 
rity affairs correspondent for the New York 
Times, covering foreign policy and defense 
issues in Washington, including the State 
Department, the Pentagon, the National Se- 
curity Council, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and Capitol Hill. Mr. Burt has 
served as assistant director of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Strategic Studies in 
London; was a research associate at the In- 
ternational Institute for Strategic Studies; 
worked as an advanced research fellow at 
the U.S. Naval War College in Newport, 
R.I.; and was an adviser on defense and 
arms control to the House of Representa- 
tives Republican Wednesday Group. 

Mr. Burt received a B.A. in government 
(honors program) from Cornell University 
in 1969 and an M.A. in international rela- 
tions from the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy at Tufts University in 1972. He 
passed his doctoral examinations at the 
same institution in 1973 “with distinction.” 
He is the author of many scholarly articles 
on European security and strategic affairs. 
He was born February 3, 1947. 


Department of State 





Nomination of James L. Buckley To Be 
Counselor. May 10, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James L. Buckley to be 
Counselor of the Department of State. He 
would succeed Robert Carl McFarlane. 

Mr. Buckley has enjoyed a distinguished 
career in public service, as well as in the 
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practice of law and private business. As the 
new Counselor of the Department of State, 
an Under Secretary-level position, Mr. 
Buckley will be a principal officer of the 
Department performing in a greatly ex- 
panded Counselor’s role. Mr. Buckley will 
be charged with the performance of sensi- 
tive, high-level missions on behalf of the 
Secretary of State. Mr. Buckley will also 
deal with sensitive, functional foreign policy 
matters, as requested by the Secretary. 

Mr. Buckley began his career in 1949 as 
an associate of the New Haven, Conn., law 
firm of Wiggin & Dana. In 1953 he left the 
practice of law to become an officer and 
director of the Catawba Corp., a privately 
owned firm providing a variety of services 
to a group of oil and gas exploration compa- 
nies operating primarily outside the United 
States. During the next 17 years, he was 
actively engaged in business negotiations in 
a number of countries in such areas as 
Southeast Asia, Canada, Latin America, 
Europe, and Australia. 

In 1970 Mr. Buckley was elected United 
States Senator from New York and served 
until 1977, when he returned to private life 
as a business consultant and corporate di- 
rector. He returned to public service in 
February 1981 when he was sworn-in as 
Under Secretary of State for Security Assist- 
ance, Science and Technology. 

Mr. Buckley married the former Ann 
Frances Cooley in 1953. They have five 
sons and one daughter. He was born in 
New York City on March 9, 1923. 


United States-Korea Centennial 





Proclamation 4942. May 10, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On May 22, 1882, representatives of the 
United States of America and the Kingdom 
of Korea concluded a Treaty of Peace, 
Amity, Commerce, and Navigation provid- 
ing for the opening of diplomatic relations 
and the establishment of permanent resi- 
dent missions in each capital. This Treaty 
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marked a new chapter in the history of 


northeast Asia and was the auspicious be- 
ginning of an enduring partnership be- 
tween the United States and Korea. 

The intervening century has witnessed 
enormous change and progress in our two 
nations. Our relationship began when both 
of our nations were largely isolated from 
the main currents of world life. A century 
later, Korea and the United States are heav- 
ily engaged in all aspects of international 
endeavor. We have undergone remarkable 
social and economic transformations as 
well—from largely rural agricultural soci- 
eties 100 years ago to the urban industrial 
economies of today. And, in the process, we 


have come to enjoy unprecedented levels of 


prosperity. 

Americans are proud of the role they 
have played in Korean history, especially 
during these last 100 years. In 1945, Ameri- 
can soldiers were crucial to the restoration 
of this ancient land’s independence. Just 
five years later, Americans fought side-by- 
side with Korean soldiers in the struggle 
against the Communist invasion of 1950. 
Korea, in turn, made a major contribution 
to the United States’ efforts to defeat Com- 
munist aggression in Vietnam. 

Throughout this period, Americans and 
Koreans have enriched each other’s cul- 
tures through the exchange of teachers, 
scholars and missionaries, and each other’s 
economies through trade and scientific and 
technological cooperation. The United 
States applauds and welcomes the valuable 


contributions that citizens and residents of 


Korean ancestry have made and continue to 
make to our society. 

Today Americans share many common 
values with the people of Korea. We be- 
lieve that only in an atmosphere of freedom 
can full human potential be realized. We 
both have set high standards for education 
and achievement. We believe that an envi- 
ronment of free enterprise encourages ini- 
tiative and innovation. And we both believe 
that hard work and diligence will lead to a 
better life and a better world for our chil- 
dren. 

As we enter this second century of our 
relationship, we can look with satisfaction 
on our past accomplishments and with an- 
ticipation to the future. We will stand by 
our friends in Korea. In so doing we reaf- 


firm our dedication to the principles of 
freedom and democracy as the basis of our 
continued strength and friendship. It is fit- 
ting then, that we now reflect upon our 
relations with this great nation and _ its 
people. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of May 16 
through May 22 as a week of national ob- 
servance of the centennial of the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Korea and of the ties of 
friendship that bind our two peoples. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 10th day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:16 p.m., May 11, 1982] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 


leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 1]. 


National Transportation Safety Board 


Nomination of Donald D. Engen To Be a 
Member. May 11, 1982 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donald D. Engen to be a 
member of the National Transportation 
Safety Board for a term expiring December 
31, 1986. He would succeed James B. King. 

Mr. Engen is currently serving as senior 
associate for professional development and 
training of Ketron, Inc., in Arlington, Va. 
He was general manager, Piper Aircraft 
Corp., Lakeland Division, in Lakeland, Fla., 
in 1978-1980. He served in the U.S. Navy 
as Deputy Commander in Chief, U.S. Atlan- 
tic Command and U.S. Atlantic Fleet, Nor- 
folk, Va., in 1976-1978. He was commis- 
sioned ensign in the U.S. Navy in 1943 and 
progressed through ranks to vice admiral in 
1976. He retired from the Navy in 1978. 
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He graduated from George Washington 
University with a B.S. in business adminis- 
tration. In addition, he graduated from the 
U.S. Naval War College. He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Alexandria, Va. 
He was born May 28, 1924. 


National Advisory Council on Women’s 
Educational Programs 





Nomination of Eleanor Thomas Elliott To 
Bea Member. May 11, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Eleanor Thomas Elliott to 
be a member of the National Advisory 
Council on Women’s Educational Programs, 
for a term expiring May 8, 1985. She would 
succeed John W. Fuller. 

She has been serving as director of the 
Foundation for Child Development since 
1970. In addition, she has been a member 
of the advisory board of the American 
Women’s Economic Development Corpora- 
tion in New York City since 1978. She also 
serves as a director of the Celanese Corp. 
and of Catalyst, Inc., both in New York 
City. She is a trustee of Barnard College 
and is director of the United Way of Great- 
er New York. 

Mrs. Elliott graduated from Barnard Col- 
lege (B.A., 1948). She is married and resides 
in New York City. She was born April 26, 
1926. 


United States-Soviet Union Fishery 
Agreement 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. May 11, 1982 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Fishery Conserva- 
tion and Management Act of 1976 (Public 
Law 94-265; 16 USC 1801), I transmit here- 
with an exchange of Diplomatic Notes, to- 
gether with the present agreement, extend- 
ing the governing international fishery 
agreement between the United States and 
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, 1982 


the Soviet Union, signed at Washington on 
November 26, 1976, until July 1, 1983. The 
exchange of notes together with the present 
agreement constitute a governing interna- 
tional fishery agreement within the require- 
ments of Section 201(c) of the Act. 

I urge that the Congress give favorable 
consideration to this extension at an early 
date. Several U.S. fishing interests have 
urged prompt consideration of this agree- 
ment, and I therefore recommend that the 
Congress consider issuance of a joint resolu- 
tion to bring this agreement into force, 
before the agreement expires on July 1, 
1982. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 11, 1982. 


Visit of President Joao Baptista de 
Oliveira Figueiredo of Brazil 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
May 12, 1982 





President Reagan. 1 am delighted today 
to welcome President Figueiredo and Mrs. 
Figueiredo to Washington. Over our many 
years of friendship with Brazil, Mr. Presi- 
dent, your country has often been described 
as the nation of the future. Well, the future 
is here. Brazil is increasingly looked to not 
for its potential, but for its capabilities; not 
for what it will accomplish, but for what it 
is accomplishing. 

We in the United States rejoice with the 
people of Brazil for the progress that you 
have made economically, politically, and so- 
cially, and look forward to expanding on the 
mature relationship we’ve developed. The 
ties that bind us are firm, with mutual re- 
spect and trust reinforced by time and 
shared values. 

Our friendship, Mr. President, goes back 
to the early days of Brazilian independence, 
when the United States was the first coun- 
try to recognize your sovereignty. Brazil 
was the first South American nation to have 
an Ambassador in Washington. 
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The American people will not forget, 
President Figueiredo, that in both the First 
and Second World Wars, Brazil joined with 
us to confront the threat to freedom. Since 
the war years, our two countries have col- 
laborated on many fronts to meet diverse 


challenges to the security and well-being of 


our peoples. 

Brazil is an independent force for moder- 
ation and balance in this hemisphere. And 
while our two countries have had disagree- 
ments, which is only natural and to be ex- 
pected among friends, we have never lost 
that mutual respect and admiration so char- 
acteristic of our relationship. 

Your leadership, Mr. President, is built 
upon the qualities of which I’ve just spoken. 
During a state visit to Colombia last year, 
you explained in extreme situations, politi- 
cal wisdom requires utmost levels of toler- 
ance. We learned that tolerance and moder- 
ation don’t bring bitter fruits and are un- 
contestable demonstrations of fidelity to the 
true ideal of democracy. This and other 
statements you’ve made speak well of your 
ideals and those of your country. 

Mr. President, the motto of Brazil is 
“Order and Progress.” And during these 
trying times, your country has proven that 
it takes these words seriously. Especially 
hard hit by rising energy prices, your gov- 
ernment made an impressive commitment 
to do what was necessary to protect your 
people’s standard of living and the Brazilian 
way of life. As a result of this commitment, 
your country is now a leader in the devel- 
opment of alternative energy resources, es- 
pecially the use of alcohol as a fuel and the 
harnessing of hydroelectric energy. 

That Brazil overcomes such obstacles is 
no surprise to us. We share a similar pio- 
neer heritage. Our two peoples are also 
similar in that they represent a meltingpot 
of cultures and ethnic backgrounds. But the 
most significant comparison remains the re- 
spect for individual enterprise and diversity 
that has developed in our two countries. 

The Amazon River is, to many, synony- 
mous with Brazil. Its grandeur, enormity, 
and power stagger the imagination. But so 
too does Brazil. Let us pledge that we shall 
always remember, and never take for grant- 
ed, the good will between us. 

President Figueiredo, it has been 11 years 
since a Brazilian President honored the 


United States with a state visit. This is too 
long a period for nations which have so 
much to contribute to one another. Let us 
confirm that the personal bonds we develop 
through this visit will reinforce the friend- 
ship between our peoples. 

Vice President Bush visited your country 
and consulted with your government in Oc- 
tober. He reported to me the constructive 
and amicable approach with which he was 
met. So today, I look forward to our discus- 
sion. I have much to learn from you and 
seek your counsel on matters of mutual con- 
cern. 

In your annual message to the Brazilian 
Congress last year, you said of Brazil: “We 
seek to understand and to be understood.” 
Well, let this be the basis of our talks today. 
Two old friends in a period of change, hon- 
estly and with sincerity, seeking good will 
and understanding. 

And with that said, President Figueiredo, 
I welcome you to the United States. 

President Figueiredo. Mr. President, 
thank you for your words of welcome. 

For over 150 years, Brazil and the United 
States have maintained balanced relations. 
Ours is a heritage of mutual esteem, under- 
standing, and respect. My visit to this coun- 
try is, therefore, only a natural develop- 
ment of our bilateral relations. Our rela- 
tions with the United States play an impor- 
tant role in the framework of our foreign 
policy. 

Brazil’s progress is predicated upon the 
diversification and enhancement of its in- 
ternational presence. It is a Brazilian goal to 
better adapt our bilateral relations to the 
world of today. To this end, the exchange of 
information and ideas between our govern- 
ments should be intensified. 

Under the present difficult circumstances, 
I regard the opportunity of having an open 
discussion with you, Mr. President, as par- 
ticularly positive. The harshest of realities 
demonstrate repeatedly that dialog is an in- 
valuable diplomatic tool. I arrive in Wash- 
ington willing to examine together with you 
the problems that concern us both in the 
political and economic fields. I’m willing to 
listen and to speak frankly and objectively. 

We in Brazil wish to take a lasting and 
creative approach to the commonality of in- 
terests and values existing between us and 
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your great country. The breadth and range 
of our relations encourage us to anticipate 
favorable results. As our countries have 
their own unique characteristics and play 
distinct roles in international as well as re- 
gional politics, it is only natural that differ- 
ences of opinion should exist. We will en- 
deavor to smooth them out through the ex- 
change of ideas, views, and clarifications. 
Mr. President, it is a known fact that in 
Brazil we are going through a specially sig- 
nificant chapter of our political history 
during which democratic institutions are 
being consolidated. From a _ diplomatic 
standpoint, we adopt a universalistic ap- 
proach. Our foreign policy is diversified. 
Brazil is both a Western and a Third World 
country. It is a Latin American country 
with a strong African heritage, among 
others. Brazilian foreign policy endeavors to 
reflect this wealth of historical experience. 
In a world where crises multiply, diplo- 
macy must continue to build bridges be- 
tween states. Even in times of despair and 
conflict, agreement, however difficult, has 
to be found. In the international sphere, 
some impasses still remain, such as the issue 
of nuclear disarmament, of vital importance 
for the destiny of mankind. The North- 
South negotiations do not progress. Forging 
links of cooperation among peoples has 
never been so vital and so urgent. 
Americans and Brazilians have built a tra- 
dition of friendship throughout history. In 
times of crisis, we must resort to mutual 
inspiration and counsel. The purpose of Bra- 
zilian diplomacy is, in essence, to strength- 
en the ties of mutual confidence among the 
countries of this continent so that the spirit 
of conciliation and peace may prosper. 
These are the foundations for my dialog 
with you, Your Excellency. Our govern- 
ments are accustomed to mutual under- 
standing. Such is our tradition. May such be 
our future. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:13 a.m. 
on the South Lawn of the White House, 
where President Figueiredo was given a 
formal welcome with full military honors. 
President Figueiredo spoke in Portuguese, 
and his remarks were translated by an in- 
terpreter. 

Following the ceremony, the two Presi- 
dents met privately in the Oval Office. 
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They were then joined by the Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr, Brazilian Foreign Minister Ramiro 
Elysio Saraiva Guerreiro, and Brig. Gen. 
Danilo Venturini, Chief of the Military 
Household of the Presidency. The Presi- 
dents, together with their delegations, then 
met in the Cabinet Room. 

After the bilateral meetings had been 
completed, President Reagan and President 
Figueiredo met with members of the Brazil- 
U.S. Business Council in the Roosevelt 
Room. 


Visit of President Figueiredo of Brazil 





Toasts at the State Dinner. May 12, 1982 





President Reagan. President Figueiredo, 
Mrs. Figueiredo, distinguished guests, it’s an 
honor and a privilege for Nancy and myself 
to welcome you to the White House. 

The timing of this visit gives us an unex- 
pected opportunity. Yesterday was Mrs. 
Figueiredo’s birthday. [Applause] 1 hope 
you ll—well, you already have joined me in 
wishing her a very happy birthday. 

Mr. President, our discussions this morn- 
ing were satisfying and enjoyable. We spoke 
freely and frankly, expressing both agree- 
ment and disagreement in the same friend- 
ly candor. The personal contact we’ve made 
and the rapport that we’ve developed can 
only serve the interest of both our coun- 
tries. 

I had a particular interest in getting to 
know the President, not only because of my 
admiration for Brazil and its people but also 
because of the courage and the steady hand 
that he has demonstrated in guiding his 
country through an especially challenging 
period in Brazilian history. Mr. President, I 
have always maintained that when the job 
to be done is really rough, the horse cavalry 
can provide the man to do it. [Laughter] 
And your record bears me out. The Presi- 
dent is of the third generation of horse cav- 
alry in his country. 

In your annual message to the Brazilian 
Congress this year, you restated your belief 
in those ideals that have guided your ad- 
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ministration. “The democracy I envision,” 
you said, “is dynamic and creative. In keep- 
ing with this—basic principles, such as pri- 
vate property and free enterprise, which 
are the bases of freedom itself, will serve 
the individual society and the ideal of dis- 
tributive justice.” Well, Mr. President, your 
commitment to liberty is most encouraging 
in a world that’s grown darker, made so by 
totalitarian forces. 

As President, you have provided your 
people with innovative and responsive gov- 
ernment. In fact, while preparing for our 
meetings, I came across an idea Americans 
might do well to emulate. The Brazilian 
Government has a Cabinet Minister—and I 
believe he’s with us here tonight—whose 
only job is cutting redtape and returning 
government programs to the private sector. 
His title is Minister of Bureaucratization— 
[laughter|—De-Bureaucratization. Someone, 
I hope, is taking notes. [Laughter] 

During the welcoming ceremonies this 
morning, much was said about the long his- 
tory of friendship between our people. For 
158 years our peaceful and amicable rela- 
tions have been maintained without serious 
disruption, a tribute to the common sense 
and common interests of both our peoples. I 
mentioned our camaraderie during the 
Second World War, but most significant has 
been our good will in times of peace. 

Mr. President, your visit coincides with 
one of the most serious challenges to peace 
this hemisphere has known. I think you 
know how hard the United States, linked by 
friendship to both countries involved in the 
South Atlantic conflict, worked to prevent 
war and then to bring peace. We all hope 
and pray that peace efforts now underway 
in New York will yield fruit. 

For our part, the friendship of all coun- 
tries in the hemisphere is precious to us just 
as Brazil’s is. And we will work to make 
sure that the inter-American system on 
which the peace and justice of the hemi- 
sphere rest emerges from this time of trial 
not weakened, but reinforced. 

Mr. President, we live in a world dramati- 
cally different from the way it was at the 
close of the Second World War. Every 
country is now dependent on the coopera- 
tion and good will of others. We don’t long 
for days gone by, but instead look to the 
days ahead, because we see tremendous 


new opportunities unfolding every day. Let 
us remember the changing times have not 
altered the affection between us. 

And now, may I ask you all to join me in 
a toast to the President and Mrs. Figueiredo 
and to the people of Brazil. 

President Figueiredo. Mr. President, dis- 
tinguished guests, thank you, Mr. President, 
for your kind words. I believe they convey 
appreciation for my country and underline 
the traditional friendship between our peo- 
ples. 

As a Latin American nation, Brazil has, 
during the 500 years of its history, helped 
to build the West. Through the centuries, 
our contribution has varied, but we have 
never spared sacrifices, including human 
lives. Our dialog, Mr. President, has taken 
place within this broad context. 

Brazil is also a developing country. Thus, 
we share the problems, goals, and aspira- 
tions of those states, which today account 
for most of mankind. This consideration was 
equally present during our conversations. 
This is a moment of deterioration of the 
international political life and of economic 
crises. My government believes it essential 
that the West, in which your country plays 
such a vital role, deploy its best possible 
efforts to reinforce its ties of mutual trust 
with the developing world. 

I am convinced that the industrialized 
West should avoid both the temptations of 
isolationism and of adopting measures 
geared to its unilateral interests alone. The 
West should, rather, join in the dialog both 
on a global level—and I mean here the 
North-South negotiations—and on more lo- 
calized political and economic problems 
and crises. 

Mr. President, the opportunity of being in 
Washington to hold conversations with Your 
Excellency and to receive high government 
officials has been extremely valuable. We 
have exchanged views about problems that 
are a matter of concern to us and to coun- 
tries with which we have close and friendly 
relations. On the one hand, we have re- 
viewed the concrete difficulties with which 
we are faced. An on the other, we have 
looked into the wide prospects for reinforc- 
ing and diversifying our mutual ties. We 
have thus given new impetus to our bilater- 
al relations. 
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I certainly wish to express my gratitude 
for the warm welcome extended to us by 
the American Government and people. I 
will return to Brazil convinced that we 
have laid the groundwork for the future 
development of relations that date back to 
the independence of our country. Such rela- 
tions are guided by the principles of mutual 
understanding and respect, as well as by 
appreciation for the specific interests of 
each of our countries. 

Mr. President, on my own and my wife’s 
behalf, allow me to invite all those present 
to raise their glasses in a toast to the rela- 
tions between Brazil and the United States 
and to your and Mrs. Reagan’s personal 
happiness. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 9:48 p.m. 
in the State Dining Room at the White 
House. President Figueiredo spoke in Portu- 
guese, and his remarks were translated by 
an interpreter. 


Police Week, Peace Officers’ Memorial 
Day, May 1982 





Message of the President. May 13, 1982 





I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
bring deserved recognition to National 
Police Week and Peace Officers’ Memorial 
Day. 

Over the generations, the protection of 
the individual and the pursuit of justice 
have been the responsibility of our police 
officers. They stand as the guardians of the 
fragile thread of order and civility that sep- 
arate a civilized society from mankind’s bar- 
barous past. Police officers shoulder the 
trust of their fellow citizens in their daily 
effort to provide the protection and service 
that are increasingly important to our 
nation. 

Those officers who have made the su- 
preme sacrifice have demonstrated their 
devotion to the fundamental values of de- 
cency so essential to the well-being of 
American life. Those men and women who 
have carried the cause of justice to the 
grave deserve not only our respect but our 
heartfelt gratitude and affection. For with- 
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out law and order, our society would soon 
crumble, dashing the dreams of our fore- 
bears and mocking the heroes and heroines 
whose sacrifices have made this great land a 
beacon of hope and a symbol of freedom for 
the world. 

It is most fitting that all Americans pay 
tribute to police officers and that we join 
with them and the families of their fallen 
comrades in honoring the memory of those 
who have lost their lives while protecting 
their fellow citizens and communities. 


Ronald Reagan 


Small Business Person of the Year 
Award 





Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony. 
May 13, 1982 





Good morning, and welcome to the 
White House again. It’s always an honor for 
this House to welcome those who so clearly 
represent America’s values. I have said 
before that small business is the heart and 
soul of free enterprise, and today we are 
honoring the individuals who are the em- 
bodiment of that heart and soul—the small 
businessperson. We are paying tribute to 
the people who are out there creating new 
jobs, inventing products, and expanding the 
economy—and I think, in this recession that 
we're in, I could say, and who are hurting 
very much. 

Teddy Roosevelt once pointed out that 
“it ought to be evident to everyone that 
business has to prosper before anybody can 
benefit from it.” Well, unfortunately, it’s 
not evident to enough people in this town. 
Over the years, they’ve taxed and shackled 
and burdened small business. For many 
small business firms, just surviving in the 
business climate of the last 5 years has been 
a daily struggle. 

We've tried to take hold of the problems 
facing small businesses and begin to turn 
them around. Let me give you the details of 
what we’re doing here because, if you will 
forgive me, I think it adds up to a pretty 
good record. 
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First, we enacted a tax program that pro- 
vides real help for the small business com- 
munity. The 25-percent reduction in per- 
sonal tax rates could easily be called a small 


business tax cut, since at least 85 percent of 


all United States firms pay their taxes by 
personal rates, not corporate ones. 

The tax program also includes such provi- 
sions as accelerated depreciation and higher 
allowances for Keogh plans and IRAs, and 
the estate tax exemption is of special help 
to farmers and family-owned businesses. We 
cut the growth in Federal regulations by a 
third; plus we cut, from 10 years to 5, the 
deadline for Federal agencies to review ex- 
isting regulations and spot those harmful to 
small business. I don’t think it should take 
10 years to find out that a regulation 
doesn’t make sense. 

We don’t want the Government to be a 
deadbeat, either, so I wili soon sign the 
Prompt Payment Act to make sure the 
Government pays its debts on time. I'd sign 
the act today, but the Government didn’t 
pay its pen bill, so I didn’t have anything to 
write with. [Laughter] 

I know that representatives of the Small 
Business Slow Pay Coalition, along with 
their leader Kenton Pattie, are with us 
today. You all deserve a tip-of-the-hat and 
congratulations in appreciation for your ef- 
forts. And I agree with you completely: 
Government contracts should be paid the 
same as any other business contracts—on 
time. 

You know, this was a terrible problem. As 
interest rates soared last year to over 20 
percent, thousands of businesses had to 
borrow, while waiting for their own Gov- 
ernment to pay up. In effect, the Govern- 
ment was borrowing interest-free from 
small business. It wasn’t fair, and with the 
coalition and its help, we’re going to get 
things set straight. 

We're also supporting policies that'll give 
small businesses a fairer chance to compete 
for Federal aid opportunities. Another pri- 
ority is to get the Federal Government out 
of competition with private industry in pro- 
viding goods and services to be used by the 
Federal Government. This is work that 
small business could be doing and could be 
doing profitably, and yet at lower costs to 
the taxpayers. 


Meanwhile, over at the Small Business 
Administration Jim Sanders is shaking 
things up, the better to serve your interests. 

Now, in terms of the economy itself, the 
inflation rate is drastically down from when 
we took office. Interest rates are also down, 
but obviously that’s not good enough, be- 
cause they’re still killing you. I think we'll 
see real progress on interest rates once the 
financial markets finally wake up to the fact 
that not only is inflation coming down, but 
this time we’re going to keep it down. 

You here today understand that it takes 
time to make an enterprise or an economic 
program work. Well, we spent our first year 
putting this business together, and we just 
opened the doors, really, in October. We’ve 
got a good product, and we're confident 
that this will be a successful venture. I’d be 
elated if it were anywhere near as success- 
ful as the three award winners that we have 
here today. 

To our honorees, Edward Shorma, Atilano 
Cordero-Badillo, and Richard Mystrom, just 
let me say, “You wouldn't like to lend a 
hand on the budget, would you?” [Laugh- 
ter] 

Seriously, these gentlemen represent not 
only the entrepreneurial spirit but the vol- 
untary spirit as well, because you’re each 
involved in your home communities. You 
not only have America’s congratulations on 
what you’ve accomplished, you’ve got our 
thanks. 

And now, Id like to hand out the awards; 
shake these gentlemen’s hands. 

And I shall start with the second runner- 
up, Richard Mystrom, Anchorage, Alaska. In 
1972 Richard Mystrom went to Alaska with 
his wife and 8-month-old baby with only 
$700 in his pocket, and today he is presi- 
dent of Mystrom Advertising, with revenues 
of $2% million a year, and awards for cre- 
ativity and innovation. And he also is very 
active in community and civic affairs. 

Mr. Mystrom, congratulations. 

And the first runner-up, Atilano Cordero- 
Badillo—I hope I have that name _ pro- 
nounced right. He opened a small grocery 
store 12 years ago in Puerto Rico with 
$3,000 in cash and a $2,000 loan. And today 
his sales exceed $50 million a year with 
over 400 employees. He also sponsors 
annual scholarships in Puerto Rico and 
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works in a variety of ways for his communi- 
ty. 

Congratulations. 

And now the winner, Edward F. Shorma, 
Wahpeton, North Dakota. Edward Shorma, 
a Korean war veteran, mortgaged the 
family car and borrowed $1,500 in 1953 to 
buy a shoe repair shop in North Dakota. 
During his first year of operation, he 
grossed $5,400. Today, he has expanded it 
into a $7 million-a-year business, employing 
180 persons, as well as utilizing the work of 
40 handicapped workers in their homes and 
in sheltered workshops. 

Congratulations. 

Well, that concludes the ceremony, and 
they told me that I’m supposed to get back 
inside. I think maybe I’ve told you before 
about the young lady, 11 years old, who 
wrote me a letter the first week I was here. 
And she gave me sound advice on interna- 
tional affairs, she told me what I could do 
about economic affairs ard so forth, and 
then added a p.s. and said, “Now get back 
to the Oval Office and get to work.” 
[Laughter] 

So, thank you all very much, and con- 
gratulations to all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. The 
awards ceremony was part of the Small 
Business Week commemoration activities. 


The President’s 
News Conference of 
May 13, 1982 





Arms Reduction 


The President. Good evening. I have a 
statement to read. 

Four times in my life, I have seen Amer- 
ica plunged into war—twice as part of 
tragic global conflicts that cost the lives of 
millions. Living through that experience has 
convinced me that America’s highest mis- 
sion is to stand as a leader among the free 
nations in the cause of peace. And that’s 
why, hand in hand with our efforts to re- 
store a credible national defense, my ad- 
ministration has been actively working for a 
reduction in nuclear and _ conventional 
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forces that can help free the world from the 
threat of destruction. 

In Geneva, the United States is now ne- 
gotiating with the Soviet Union on a pro- 
posal I set forward last fall to reduce drasti- 
cally the level of nuclear armament in 
Europe. In Vienna, we and our NATO allies 
are negotiating with the Warsaw Pact over 
ways to reduce conventional forces in 
Europe. 

Last Sunday, I proposed a far-reaching 
approach to nuclear arms control—a phased 
reduction in strategic weapons beginning 
with those that are most dangerous and de- 
stabilizing, the warheads on ballistic missiles 
and especially those on intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. 

Today the United States and the Soviet 
Union each have about 7,500 nuclear war- 
heads poised on missiles that can reach 
their targets in a matter of minutes. In the 
first phase of negotiations, we want to focus 
on lessening this imminent threat. We seek 
to reduce the number of ballistic missile 
warheads to about 5,000—one-third less 
than today’s levels—limit the number of 
warheads on land-based missiles to half that 
number, and cut the total number of all 
ballistic missiles to an equal level—about 
one-half that of the current U.S. level. 

In the second phase, we'll seek reductions 
to equal levels of throwweight, a critical 
indicator of overall destructive potential of 
missiles. To be acceptable, a new arms 
agreement with the Soviets must be bal- 
anced, equal, and verifiable. And most im- 
portant, it must increase stability and the 
prospects of peace. 

I have already written President Brezh- 
nev and instructed Secretary Haig to ap- 
proach the Soviet Government so that we 
can begin formal negotiations on the reduc- 
tion of strategic nuclear arms—the START 
talks—at the earliest opportunity. And we 
hope that these negotiations can begin by 
the end of June and hope to hear from 
President Brezhnev in the near future. 

Reaching an agreement with the Soviets 
will not be short or easy work. We know 
that from the past. But I believe that the 
Soviet people and their leaders understand 
the importance of preventing war. And I 
believe that a firm, forthright American po- 
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sition on arms reductions 
closer to a settlement. 

Tonight, I want to renew my pledge to 
the American people and to the people of 
the world that the United States will do 
everything we can to bring such an agree- 
ment about. 

And now I guess it’s time for us to return 
to the conventional skirmishing, the ques- 
tion time. 


can bring us 


Unemployment 


Q. Mr. President, with business failures 
reaching the highest numbers in 40 years 
and no sign that your modified budget plan 
is making progress in Congress, what would 
you say to the Nation’s 10 million unem- 
ployed about their prospects for finding 
work? And when will their situation im- 
prove? 

The President. Their situation will im- 
prove—again I say, as I’ve said so often, that 
if you look back at the history of recessions, 
unemployment, tragically, is the last thing 
to recover. But it will improve, I think in 
the latter half of this year. 

I do believe that there is every indication 
that this recession is bottoming out. But the 
main thing is, there isn’t going to be any 
real improvement for anyone until interest 
rates come down. And the quickest way to 
get interest rates down is for the Congress 
to prove that it will attempt to reduce gov- 
ernment spending—in other words, to pass 
that budget that has already been passed 
out of the Senate Budget Committee. And I 
think there’s a very good chance of that. 
And I think that that will be the foremost 
step in answering their problem. 

In the meantime, there are other things 
that we are trying to do. I have written 
letters to 5,000 business executives with 
regard to summer jobs. This is part of a 
program, a nationwide program. New York, 
last January, I kicked off their program, 
which now has 12,000 pledged jobs, particu- 
larly for disadvantaged youth in New York. 
Their goal is 15,000. And there are other 
things. We’re spending all-in-all about $22 
million—billion, I should say, in the present 
budget on problems of this kind for the 
people who have need. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press In- 
ternational]? 


SALT II 


Q. Mr. President, if wiping out the nucle- 
ar threat is so important to the world, why 
do you choose to ignore 7 long years of 
negotiation, in which two Republican Presi- 
dents played a part? I speak of SALT II. We 
abide by the terms the Soviet Union does. 
Why not push for a ratification of that 
treaty as a first step, then go on to START? 
After all, a bird in hand. 

The President. Because, Helen, this bird 
isn’t a very friendly bird. I remind you that 
a Democratic-controlled Senate refused to 
ratify it. And the reason for refusing to 
ratify, I think, is something we can’t 

Q. [Inaudible|—Republican Senate now. 

The President. Well, but we can’t ignore 
that, the reason why it was refused ratifica- 
tion. SALT stands for strategic arms limita- 
tion. And the limitation in that agreement 
would allow in the life of the treaty for the 
Soviet Union to just about double their 
present nuclear capability. It would allow— 
and does allow us—to increase ours. In 
other words, it simply legitimizes an arms 
race. 

Now, the parts that we’re observing of 
that have to do with the monitoring of each 
other’s weaponry, and so both sides are 
doing that. What we’re striving for is to 
reduce the power, the number, and particu- 
larly those destabilizing missiles that can be 
touched off by the push of a button—to 
reduce the number of those. And there just 
is no ratio between that and what SALT 
was attempting to do. I think SALT was the 
wrong course to follow. 


Arms Reduction Negotiations 


Q. Mr. President, you may know that 
former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
said yesterday that your approach might 
take far longer than the 7 years it took to 
require—to negotiate SALT II. What sort of 
timeframe do you anticipate it would take 
to negotiate these limits on warheads? 

The President. Well, | don’t know that 
you could project a timeframe on _ that, 
when you look back at the history all the 
way back to the end of World War II with 
the Soviet Union on the negotiations. But I 
do think there is one thing present now 
that was not present before, and that is the 
determination of the United States to re- 
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build its national defenses. And the very 
fact that we have shown the will and are 
going forward on the rebuilding program is 
something that I think offers an induce- 
ment to the Soviet Union to come to that 
table and legitimately negotiate with us. 

In the past several years, those negotia- 
tions took place with them having a superi- 
ority over us and us actually unilaterally 
disarming. Every time someone wanted a 
little money for another program, they took 
it away from defense. And that isn’t true 
anymore. 

Yes? 

First Use of Nuclear Weapons 

Q. Mr. President, there have been calls in 
recent days for the United States to re- 
nounce the existing NATO treaty under 
which—policy under which we would re- 
taliate against the Soviets with nuclear 
weapons if they attack Western Europe 
with conventional arms. Under what condi- 
tions could we pledge that we will never be 
the first to introduce nuclear weapons in 
any conflict in Western Europe? 

The President. 1 just don’t think this pro- 
posal that has been made about to renounce 
the first use of weapons—certainly, there’s 
none of us that want to see them—but I 
don’t think that any useful purpose is 
served in making such a declaration. And 
our strategic nuclear weapons unfortunately 
are the only balance or deterrent that we 
have to the massive buildup of conventional 
arms that the Soviet Union has on the west- 
ern front—on the NATO front. Now, this is 
why in Vienna we're trying to negotiate 
with them on a reduction of conventional 
arms also, because they have an overpower- 
ing force there. 


U.K.-Argentine Conflict 


Q. Mr. President, what can you tell us 
about the progress or lack of progress con- 
cerning the negotiated settlement on the 
Falkland Islands? Could you explain a little 
bit what role the United States is playing 
and if you could elaborate a little bit about 
what our situation is now with respect to 
other allies in Latin America and in South 
America, since we have so firmly come 
down on the side of the British? 

The President. Well, I think there’s a 
tendency on the part of many of the coun- 
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tries of South America to feel that their 
sympathies are more with Argentina than 
ours. I don’t think there’s been irreparable 
damage done. 

The negotiations continue to go on. 
They’ve moved to the United Nations now, 
and the Secretary-General there is very 
much involved in them. This morning, yes- 
terday, in my talks with President Figueir- 
edo of Brazil, he too is interested and has 
volunteered his good offices to try and help. 
And we—all those of us who want to be 
brokers for a peaceful settlement can do is 
stand by and try to be helpful in that. 

There are reports that some of the issues 
between the two have been agreed upon. 
There are still some—basically, it is down to 
a situation of withdrawal, of what will be 
the interim administration on the island 
itself, and what will be the period of negoti- 
ations, then, of what the ultimate settle- 
ment is supposed to be. 

Up until now the intransigence had been 
on one side, and that is in wanting a guar- 
antee of sovereignty before the negotiations 
took place, which doesn’t make much sense. 
I understand that there’s been some agree- 
ment now on, awaiting negotiations on that. 
So, we'll continue to hope and pray. 


Federal Budget 


Q. Mr. President, on the subject of the 
economy, the American people have heard 
two consecutive administrations promise to 
balance the Federal budget and then have 
to postpone that achievement. And your ad- 
ministration has had to postpone its predic- 
tions of when the economic recovery would 
occur. Even when next year’s Federal 
budget is arrived at, how will the lenders, 
who are controlling the interest rates, and 
the American people be able to believe that 
any projected set of figures really will come 
to pass? 

The President. 1 believe that if 2 years in 
a row we show that the course we em- 
barked on last year is going to be followed 
until we have reduced the percentage of 
government spending, or government 
spending as a percentage of the gross na- 
tional product, and that we’re continuing 
along that line, plus a tax program which I 
think is designed to help the economy get 
back on its feet, I think we’ll see the inter- 
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est rates come down. I believe they’ll come 
down if this budget that has been outlined 
right now in the Senate is passed. 

And it’s the—you see, in the past—and 
this is what has them pessimistic—your’re 
right, that the interest rates are up simply 
because the money market has so little con- 
fidence that government will stay the 
course. In the past seven or eight recessions 
since World War II, the normal pattern was 
to suddenly flood the money market with 
printed money, paper money, to artificially 
stimulate the economy. The main target 
always, then, was the reduction of the un- 
employed. That was believed to be the po- 
litical problem that first had to be solved. 
The only trouble was, within 2 to 3 years 
after each one of those quick fixes, we went 


into another recession. And each time, if 


you look at a chart of those recessions, 
you'll see that each one was worse than the 
preceding one. 

And once they are convinced that we 
mean it—and I think that what we’re doing 
right now 2 years in a row, I think could 
have that effect on them, because we have 
no intention of sending inflation skyrocket- 
ing again. 

The Middle East 


Q. Mr. President, do you intend to reacti- 
vate the Memorandum of Understanding 
with Israel, and do you believe Egypt 
should agree to hold a meeting of the 
autonomy talks in Jerusalem? 

The President. Well now, I’m not going to 
comment on that last part of the question 
there, because we want to stand by and be 
of help there, and this is one to be worked 
out between them. But I do have faith that 
both President Mubarak and Prime Minis- 
ter Begin intend to pursue the talks in the 
framework of Camp David, the autonomy 
talks, and we stand by ready to help them. 

In the thing that you mentioned that has 
temporarily been suspended, we regretted 
having to do that, and we look forward to 
when that will be implemented again. 

Q. What is the United States doing to 
keep the peace along the Lebanese border? 

The President. With some minor flurries, 
our cease-fire has held for 9 months now. 
The word we get from both sides is that 
they want it to continue. And I could prob- 
ably answer your question better when I 


get an assessment—I’ll be seeing Ambassa- 
dor Habib? this, I think, Saturday it is. 

Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]? I'd 
better come to this side of the room for a 
bit. 


Social Security 


Q. Mr. President, the Republican leaders 
in the House say they will not support that 
portion of the Senate Budget Committee’s 
proposal—and you’ve endorsed that propos- 
al—it calls for a $40 billion 3-year savings in 
social security. So, I have two questions for 
you. 

Will you insist on that portion of the 
Senate plan, or will you agree to another 
pian that does not contain any savings from 
social security? And, second, what do you 
think of Representative Michel’s idea that 
social security and other trust funds be sep- 
arated from the unified budget? 

The President. 1 think it’s something to 
be looked at. Here’s a fund that is not 
funded out of general funds; it’s funded by 
its own tax. And it’s something—I can’t give 
you commitment one way or the other. I 
can tell you that I think that it’s an interest- 
ing idea and to be looked at. 

I think what we have to understand is, in 
all of the demagoguery and all of the out- 
right falsehoods that have been uttered 
about this, that the Senate put the number 
into the budget only because they believed 
that it was honest to call attention to the 
fact that that is the figure by which and the 
amount of which social security is insol- 
vent—that this must be corrected before 
the end of next year, or there isn’t enough 
money in the trust fund to carry through. 

Now, we announced that last year. And it 
was denied by the Democratic leadership in 
the House, that there was no such insolven- 
cy problem. There has been an actuarial 
imbalance in social security. The first time I 
publicly called attention to it was in 1964. 
And it was then $300 billion out of balance, 
and nothing has been done down through 
the years except such things as in 1977—the 
gigantic social security tax increase that was 
passed, that we were told would make the 


1Ambassador Philip C. Habib, the 
President’s emissary in consultations in the 


Middle East. 
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program solvent to the year 2015. And it 
already can’t get through 1983. 

Now, on the House side immediately 
when some of their colleagues in the House 
jumped on this Senate figure and, instead of 
admitting what it was, said that we were 
proposing to cut the beneficiaries of social 
security by all those billions of dollars—and 
a betrayal of our trust. Well, I have made a 
pledge that the benefits due to the people 
now dependent on social security, they’re 
going to continue to get. And on July Ist, 
they’re going to get their 7.4-percent cost- 
of-living increase. 

I think that the leadership—Republican 
leadership in the House who said take it out 
simply were trying—because it was becom- 
ing again a political football which was ob- 
scuring the main problem which is pass the 
budget—and they thought, okay, set it 
aside, because the commission does not 
report till December 3lst on a plan for 
making the program solvent—and to get 
back to the business of the budget. 

Now, this is to be worked out in the legis- 
lative manner between the Members in the 
House and the Members in the Senate, and 
I’m sure they'll come to some kind of an 
agreement on it. 

Q. You'd agree to set it aside then? I 
mean 

The President. What? 

Q. You'd agree to set it aside if the Re- 
publican leaders in the House want to? 

The President. I'm saying that I will let the 


Members of the Senate and the Members of 


the House work that out. That’s their job. 
Economic Recovery 


Q. Mr. President, as you know, there is 
widespread concern in the business commu- 
nity that the recovery from the recession 
which you expect will occur in the fall will 
be a short one and a shallow one—not 
enough to create too many jobs and stimu- 
late investment. I wonder, sir, whether you 
share those concerns and whether you have 
some long-term views or projects in mind 
to stimulate the economy to ensure that this 
recovery is a lasting one? 

The President. 1 think this recovery will 
be a lasting one if we follow and stay on the 
course, on the plan that we started with last 
year. 
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The thinking that simply beginning re- 
covery means instant recovery and back to 
normal, I think, is asking too much. Re- 
member that some of the things upon 
which that recovery is based, for example, 
the tax program, the real first installment 
that will have some effect begins on July 
Ist. But just the fact that it begins does not 
mean that then there is this total effect that 
it’s going to have. It is based on the idea 
that more money in the hands of the 
people for saving, for investing, for purchas- 
ing is going to have an effect on the econo- 
my. But you have to wait until they begin 
to have some of that money in their pockets 
and then the following installment that 
comes along as well. 

Yes, Lesley [Lesley Stahl, CBS News]. 


Corporate Bankruptcies 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to ask you two 
questions. First off, could you comment on 
the Braniff situation, a large American com- 
pany going bankrupt. And secondly, Dun & 
Bradstreet says that 530 American compa- 
nies were forced into bankruptcy in the 
first week of this month alone. Will you 


take any action to help all these companies 
that are going under, or will you just do 
nothing and wait for the interest rates to go 
up that will eventually help them? 

The President. Well, Lesley, I don’t see 
where government can put itself in the 
business of in some way bailing out, at the 
taxpayers’ expense, companies that go bank- 
rupt. And maybe part of the increase in the 
bankruptcies is due to the fact that there’ve 
been some changes in the bankruptcy laws. 

Now, there’s a little difference in a bank- 
ruptcy and, as Braniff itself has stated, and 
let’s say the usual thing—or the thing that 
we think of, of someone just going broke 
and being left flat and destitute. They have 
a great many assets that will be sold. There 
will be a reorganization, and Braniff expects 
to go back in business, back more in the 
pattern that it had followed before it went 
into the overwhelming expansion. And 
bankruptcy means that those assets then are 
used to pay the debt to the creditors and so 
forth. 

So, I don’t see a place for government. | 
think government’s main thing that it can 
do is everything possible to create a better 
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business climate and to bring the interest 
rates down, because companies now that— 
some that are declaring bankruptcy in 
normal interest rates, a time of normal in- 
terest rates, they would be able to borrow 
the money to tide them over. 

Q. When do you think the interest rates 
will come down and start helping? 

The President. Well, as I say, I think 
we're going to see a change once they see 
us pass the right kind of budget. 

Yes. 

Foreign Policy 

Q. Mr. President, for many years, your 
critics attacked you as being too bellicose 
and too hawkish on foreign affairs. Now, 
you're getting criticism from some of your 
old friends that you’re turning moderate 
and pragmatic. Human Events, a publica- 
tion you’ve admired, wants you to fire your 
Secretary of State. Conservative Digest says 
Mr. Bush is taking over your administration. 
Mr. Podhoretz wants you to stiffen your for- 
eign policy. 


Now, how do you respond to this kind of 


commentary from your old friends? 

The President. Oh, about the same way | 
respond to the commentary from those who 
haven't been friends. [Laughter] 

Q. More specifically, sir, how do you re- 
spond to the commentary that you're 
changing, that you’re moving, in effect, to 
the left? 

The President. Well, Ill answer your 
question legitimately. I haven’t changed. 

I know that in the first press conference, 
I was asked a question, and you have, many 
of you, referred to it constantly as my 
attack on the Soviet Union. And I've tried 
over and over again to call your attention to 
the fact that I was quoting representatives 
of the Soviet Union in the fact that the 
Soviet Union openly states that the only 
morality it recognizes is anything that will 
further world socialism. And the only thing 
that is immoral in their eyes is anything 
that is counter to that—that counters this. 
And so, this was made my own statement as 
if I were castigating them for lack of char- 
acter. It’s just that they don’t think like we 
do. 

But if you'll go back to the campaign, 
time after time in the campaign I said that 
my goal was going to be to try for an out- 


right reduction, particularly of nuclear 
weapons. And I think I’m being consistent. 
It’s taking me a little while to get there, but 
we have some other things to do. But that’s 
what we’re trying to do. 

I have not changed my mind. I believe 
that it would be naive for us to go into any 
of these negotiations without complete pro- 
tection with regard to verification, because 
I believe that there are two moral standards 
at issue there. 

Yes, Gary 
News]. 


Rates of Taxation 


[Gary F. Schuster, Detroit 


Q. Mr. President, do you have any posi- 
tion on the flat-rate tax proposal that’s now 
kicking around up on the Hill that many of 
your economic advisers—Milton Friedman 
and others—are saying that they support? 
Do you have a position on that? 

The President. No, | haven't taken a posi- 
tion. I have seen—and over the years, I’ve 
seen this proposal of a flat tax, no deduc- 
tions, simply a gross tax—like you have to 
pay your agent. [Laughter] But the thing is, 
I think it’s not as simple as it sounds, be- 
cause I think there are differences in—well, 
what—would it have an effect on all those 
institutions—educational, artistic, humani- 
tarian—that exist on contributions? What 
would it do to some people? I recall one—I 
won't name him, he is now deceased—but 
in the last years of his life was giving his 
total income to a very charitable medical 
cause—total. And I’m just—I just wonder if 
its—if we've—maybe there’s a _ happy 
medium. Maybe there’s a way where you 
can leave some things. What about a family 
that has the same income as another family 
but has a long-time catastrophic illness to 
care for in the family? 


Nuclear Arms Reduction 


Q. Mr. President, in your arms proposal, 
you focus on a central intercontinental mis- 
sile system to the two sides. If the Soviets 
were to come back and say they wanted to 
talk about bombers, about cruise missiles, 
about other weapon systems, would you be 
willing to include those, or are those ex- 
cluded? 

The President. No, nothing is excluded. 
But one of the reasons for going at the bal- 
listic missile—that is the one that is the 
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most destabilizing. That one’s the one that 
is the most frightening to most people. And 
let me just give you a little reasoning on 
that—of my own on that score. 

That is the missile sitting there in its silo 
in which there could be the possibility of 
miscalculation. That is the one that people 
know that once that button is pushed, there 
is no defense; there is no recall. And it’s a 
matter of minutes, and the missiles reach 
the other country. 

Those that are carried in bombers, those 
that are carried in ships of one. kind or an- 
other, or submersibles, you are dealing 
there with a conventional type of weapon 
or instrument, and those instruments can 
be intercepted. They can be recalled if 
there has been a miscalculation. And so 
they don’t have the same, I think, psycho- 
logical effect that the presence of those 
other ones that, once launched, that’s it; 
they’re on their way, and there’s no pre- 
venting, no stopping them. 

Q. Mr. President, there are many arms 
specialists, however, who say that the multi- 
plication of cruise missiles in particular— 
those can be put on land, can be put on sea 
ships, submarines and so forth—also have 
that same effect; you can’t call them back 
once they’re launched. They have very 
short flight time, and there will be thou- 
sands of them. 

The President. Well, they have a much 
longer flight time, actually, a matter of 
hours. They’re not the speed of the ballistic 
missiles that go up into space and come 
back down again. 

But this doesn’t mean that we ignore any- 
thing. As I said, we’re negotiating now on 
conventional weapons. But I think you start 
with first things first. You can’t bite it all off 
in one bite. And so our decision was to start 
with the most destabilizing and the most 
destructive. 

Now, let me, if I could—— 


Relations With Black Americans 


Q. Mr. President, during the past 10 days, 
black Americans have received a lot of your 
time—specifically, your visit to Maryland to 
the home of the Butler family; your call to 
the woman with Hodgkins disease at the 
request of her husband; and then, of course, 


your visit to Providence-St. Mel High 
School in Chicago this past Monday. My 
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question: Why all this sudden attention fo- 
cused on black Americans, and what’s the 
purpose? 

The President. It isn’t all of a sudden at 
all. I’ve been doing things like that all my 
life. You just haven’t paid attention. 

And as to calling on the Butler family, I 
read that story in the paper. I was incensed 
that anything like that can still go on. Oh, I 
know it does, that there are still people 
around that are motivated by hatred and 
bigotry. And I went into the office, and I 
said, “I'd like to go see those people. I'd like 
to tell them that their government doesn’t 
feel that way.” 

But lest you—and I sense in your ques- 
tion that there may be a little cynicism and 
that you think that there’s some theatrics in 
this—you might as well know that I didn’t 
want any of you around. I told our people 
that I wanted to do it, I just wanted to go 
over there and meet with them, and I 
didn’t want any attention. And it was my 
people who said that if I did such a thing, 
you’d never trust me again. And you'd start 
spying on me, and you’d never let me get 
out of sight. [Laughter] And they won the 
order of the day. 


School Tax Exemptions 


Q. Mr. President, why did you tell the 
students in Chicago that when you made 
the decision about tax exemptions for segre- 
gated schools, you were unaware of court 
cases, since you had signed off on a memo 
which cited such cases? And secondly, can 
you explain why you said you did not know 
there still are segregated schools? 

The President. Well, as I said, maybe I 
should have—I just thought that that ques- 
tion had been resolved for quite some time, 
that desegregation was a fact of life. 

And the letter that you say I signed off 
on, that was the first knowledge that I had 
of the court case in the letter that came to 
me from Congressman Trent Lott—and 
they come to me in great numbers. But I 
came into office bringing with me the ques- 
tion that I had about Internal Revenue 
agents harassing already desegregated 
schools just on their own as if they were 
somehow not doing right. And so, I had 
spoken to the Secretary of the Treasury 
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long before that notation went on the 
letter. 

Q. But, sir, just a followup. What you said 
to the students was that when you made 
the decision you did not know there were 
court cases and that was after you had read 
the memo from Congressman Lott. 

The President. No, the decision that I’m 


talking about is, I said to the Secretary of 


the Treasury that he ought to look into the 
activities of Treasury agents who were 
going into desegregated schools and who 
were then, on their own, just in their own 
belief and what they thought ought to be 
done, harassing the schools and saying they 
ought to be doing better, they ought to be 
instituting scholarship programs and so 
forth. Well, many independent schools like 
the one I just addressed last weekend live 
in genteel poverty. There’s a limit to how 
much they can do of that kind, and yet, 
they’re totally desegregated and have no 
bias whatsoever. 

And I had told him that, and, having told 
him that, that was—I went on about my 
business. And then sometime later this 
order was issued, and that was the first time 
then. And the minute that I heard about 
how it was interpreted, that this was going 
to change the whole situation with regard 
to segregated schools and tax exemption, | 
said, “Well, then the answer lies it should 
be by law, not by bureaucratic regulation.” 
And I said, “Let’s send some legislation up 
taking care of the situation.” 

But now I’m glad you asked me, because 
now, just like the children, I’ve told you the 
truth. 

Yes? 


Social Security 


Q. I understand that you have said that 
you'll guarantee for social security recipi- 
ents that they will not only have their cur- 
rent benefits cut, but they'll get the July 
increase. But let me ask this as narrowly as 
I can. Will you support in the future any 
kind of freeze on the cost-of-living increases 
in social security benefits. And what about 
those down the road, those in their forties 
and fifties who’ve paid into the system? Will 
you guarantee them social security benefits 
that will keep pace with the cost of living? 

The President. The whole matter is in the 
hands of the commission that I finally ap- 


pointed when I discovered that the talk 
about social security led to it becoming a 
political football and a terrorizing experi- 
ence for the people dependent on the pro- 
gram. I don’t know what the commission is 
going to come up with, but the program has 
expanded to where it has a number of dif- 
ferent facets that were never a part at the 
beginning and that are not associated with 
the benefit payments to senior citizens who 
have no other source of income. 

Now, there are reorganization things that 
can be done. The one that we proposed last 
year, believe it or not, would have made 
the program solvent, and that was one 
which simply changed for a brief period— 
or added a brief period of time to early 
retirement. Now, that’s a new facet that was 
passed after the program was well under- 
way—I don’t remember the exact year it 
was passed—but suddenly saying that, well, 
people at 62 could retire on 80 percent of 
their full payment. We had proposed last 
year that in an effort to make the program 
solvent, that we extend that, that they 
could retire at 62, but they would not get 
80 percent until a period later before they 
became 65. And that would have been 
enough of a change to make the program 
solvent. 

There are other things. There is the pro- 
gram of social security disability and Social 
Security itself has admitted, and in 1980, 
under the previous administration, a law 
was passed to try and clean up what was 
believed to be a gigantic abuse of that pro- 
gram. So, there are things that can be done. 

One of the problems with the two tax 
increases still scheduled in social security 
that were passed again under the previous 
administration, the possibility exists that 
young people today may find that their 
social security tax is so high that they could 
never expect to get from social security 
what they pay in. And they would be far 
better off if they had that money in their 
own hands to buy a retirement policy of 
some kind. So, there are all these things 
open. 

All I know is that I told the people that I 
appointed to the commission that one thing 
had to be certain: That whatever plan was 
selected, those people now dependent on 
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social security must not be deprived of their 
benefits or have their benefits cut back. 

Now, with regard to your question about 
cost of living, here you’re talking about—I 
think there are times in which, in the tem- 
porary situation such as we are now, that 
you could temporarily put a ceiling on a 
cost-of-living adjustment. And remember 
you're not cutting them back there; you are 
simply reducing the amount of their in- 
crease if you did that. But we have no plans 
for that, because I’m kind of of the mind 
that once they get this 7.4, by the time next 
year rolls around, there maybe won’t be 
any cost of living increase ‘cause there 
won't be any increase in the cost of living. 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Oh, Helen, have you 
looked around at all those hands that I’ve 
missed so far? 


Note: The President’s 10th news conference 
began at 8 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on na- 
tionwide radio and television. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue 


May 10 

The White House announced that the 
President called Sugar Ray Leonard, world 
welterweight boxing champion, at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital and spoke to him for a 
few minutes to convey his good wishes as 
Mr. Leonard recovers from surgery. The 
President conveyed his hope that Mr. 
Leonard’s career will continue, and Mr. 
Leonard expressed his appreciation to the 
President for his call and concern. 


May 11 
The President met at the White House 
with members of his staff. 
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The President met with the following 
groups to discuss the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee compromise package on the Federal 
budget: 

—chief executive officers of small busi- 

ness organizations; 

—representatives of national trade associ- 

ations; 

—representatives of 

tions. 

The President hosted a luncheon in the 
Family Dining Room at the White House 
for a group of Soviet emigres and exiles. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of North Dakota as a result of 
flooding, beginning on February 19, which 
caused extensive property damage. 


business organiza- 


May 12 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Nancy Ray and Louis Unser, National 
Multiple Sclerosis Mother and Father of 
the Year, and members of their fami- 
lies, and Frank Sinatra, national cam- 
paign chairman, and Sylvia Lawry, 
founder and executive director, Nation- 
al Multiple Sclerosis Society; 

—the Vice President and Secretary of 

State Alexander M. Haig, Jr., to review 
the Vice President’s trip to the Far 
East; 
a group of financial consultants and 
money market fund managers, to dis- 
cuss the Senate Budget Committee 
package on the Federal budget. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited His Majesty King 
Hassan II of Morocco to pay an official 
working visit to Washington from May 18 to 
May 21 for discussions of bilateral relations 
and a review of international issues of 
mutual concern. The President will meet 
His Majesty on May 19 and host a luncheon 
in his honor following the meeting. 


May 13 

The President held a breakfast meeting 
with President Joao Baptista de Oliveira Fi- 
gueiredo of Brazil. 

The President met at the White house 
with: 





—representatives of commercial banks, to 
discuss the Senate Budget Committee 
package on the Federal budget; 

—the President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board. 


May 14 
The President left the White House for a 
trip to Pennsylvania. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 


nominations to the Service Academies, or 


nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted May 11 


Peter E. Voss, 
of Ohio, to be a Governor of the United 
States Postal Service for the term expiring 
December 8, 1990, vice Hung Wai Ching, 
term expired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 


The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 


Released May 9 


Advance text: 
Address delivered at commencement exer- 
cises at Eureka College, Peoria, Ill. 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released May 10 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the annual foundation luncheon 
of the YMCA of Metropolitan Chicago in 
Chicago, Il. 


Released May 12 


Announcement: 
Visit of King Hassan II of Morocco to the 
United States 


Released May 13 


Announcement: 

Appointment of Gen. Richard T. Boverie, 
Gaston J. Sigur, and Lewis A. Tambs as 
members of the National Security Council 
staff 





Acts Approved 
by the President 


Approved May 11 


S. 2373 / Public Law 97-175 

An act to change the name of the landing 
strip at White Sands Missile Range in the 
State of New Mexico, to “White Sands 
Space Harbor” 





Editor’s Note 


The President was in Pennsylvania to visit 
the Wilkinson & Son Farms in Landenberg 
and to appear at fundraising functions for 
Gov. Richard L. Thornburgh and Senator 


John Heinz in Philadelphia during the clos- 


ing time of this issue. Releases and an- 
nouncements released during the trip, but 
not received by the Office of the Federal 
Register in time for inclusion in this issue, 
will be printed next week. 
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